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I.  THE  POETRY  OF  THE  1540's 
AND  THE  1640's 

To  DESCRIBE  the  common  materials  of  language  through 
which  poets  work  is  to  describe  at  once  the  limitations 
and  the  potentialities  of  their  medium.  The  language 
which  the  makers  speak  is  not  amorphous  and  not  by  any  means 
susceptible  of  free  improvisation.  Its  sounds  and  sentence  struc- 
tures, and  the  references  and  associations  of  its  words,  are  well 
set  for  poets  as  for  everyone  else  by  social  situation  in  time  and 
place;  and  the  poets'  language  is  even  further  set  by  literary  con- 
ventions. Among  the  arts,  in  fact,  literature  may  be  distinguished 
by  this  very  intense  conditioning  of  its  medium.  The  tones  of  the 
musician,  the  stones  of  the  sculptor,  are  full  of  their  own  char- 
acter at  the  outset,  but  that  character  has  not  been  so  strongly 
socialized,  so  loaded  with  meaningful  and  valuable  forms  and 
associations,  as  has  the  language  which  the  man  of  letters  accepts 
to  work  with.  Sentences  and  words  cannot  be  neutral,  nor  can, 
for  the  poet  specifically,  the  sounds  and  measures  of  sentences 
and  words.  Whether  one  is  interested,  then,  in  the  personal 
achievement  of  the  individual,  the  persistence  of  convention, 
the  social  matrix,  or  the  sheer  quality  of  the  work  of  art  as  it 
embodies  and  transforms  all  these,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
between  them,  not  to  attribute  to  conventional  demand  the  free 
choices  of  the  artist,  nor  to  the  artist  the  full  powers  of  the  me- 
dium itself. 

The  methods  for  such  discrimination  are  not  easy,  because  in- 
dividual and  medium  too  readily  pull  apart.  The  study  of  the 
common  language  of  the  poet's  time  and  country  tends  to  per- 
suade us  now  of  potentialities  he  never  saw;  the  study  of  the 
poet's  own  work,  on  the  other  hand,  tends  to  persuade  us  of  his 
own  singular  inventive  capacities.  The  aspects  of  interaction 
come  clearer,  I  propose,  in  a  sort  of  study  which  makes  a  com- 
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promise  between  individual  and  society  by  its  focus  on  the  con- 
temporary agreements  in  the  practice  of  individual  poets.  In  such 
agreements,  not  consciously  compacted,  the  poets  indicate  w^hat 
they  together  accept  from  their  language  as  valuable  for  their 
poetry;  they  show  shared  choices  and  stresses  in  meanings,  state- 
ment forms,  and  sound  patterns ;  they  present  in  all  its  variation 
the  common  poetic  material  of  their  time.  From  such  agreement 
one  may  attempt  to  define  some  of  the  mass,  the  density,  of 
poetry  as  a  human  production  in  which  form  celebrates  value 
and  makes  it  most  weighty. 

The  descriptions  I  am  attempting  here  are  limited  in  two  main 
ways:  to  brief  periods  in  English  poetry,  and  to  some  of  the  main 
emphases  of  the  poetry.  The  study  can  do  no  more  than  make 
representative  suggestions,  observing  the  poems  of  a  decade  in 
each  century,  and  taking  them  at  their  own  face  value— for  which 
reason  I  should  like  to  call  the  work  "a  superficial  history,"  in  the 
sense  that  surfaces,  themselves  describable,  may  make  a  further 
indication  of  depths.  At  any  rate,  the  selections  of  decades  and 
stresses  are  not  random  samplings,  but  are  provisionally  repre- 
sentative and  are  worked  out  fully,  each  within  its  own  frame. 
The  data  of  description  are  verifiable  at  least  for  the  areas  of 
their  concern,  and  their  implications  may  possibly  be  wider. 

The  decade  of  the  1640's  seems  to  me  a  good  one  for  study  be- 
cause so  much  happened  in  it,  such  various  poetry  was  published. 
Donne's  and  Jonson's  works  appeared  posthumously,  Milton's 
first  volume,  and  Dryden's  first  poem.  All  this  production  has 
especially  interested  us  lately,  whether  for  its  "baroque,"  "meta- 
physical," "witty,"  or  "paradoxical"  qualities,  and  there  is  much 
confusion  about  the  relationship  of  these  qualities.  Further,  the 
parallel  decades  in  other  centuries  are  lively:  in  the  1540's, 
the  first  concerted  emergence  from  anonymity;  in  the  1740's  the 
power  of  Pope,  the  inventiveness  of  Collins;  in  the  1840's,  the 
sense  of  a  "new"  poetry;  in  the  1940's,  our  own  immediate  ques- 
tions. 
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The  standard  of  verifiability  for  the  description  of  the  decade's 
poetry  makes  necessary  that  the  emphases  discerned  be  the  poets' 
and  not  the  discerners'.  Elsewhere'  I  have  argued  the  importance 
of  quantitative  emphasis  in  poetry,  the  sheer  repetition  of  terms, 
and  sentence  and  sound  forms,  as  indicative  of  the  poet's  interest, 
and  recently  Professor  Yule,  in  his  statistical  study  of  literary  vo- 
cabulary, has  offered  support  for  this  belief,  saying,  "the  savour 
of  an  author's  text  must ...  be  determined  in  the  main  not  by 
the  exceptional  words  but  by  the  common  words,  the  common 
everyday  working  words  which  the  author  uses  over  and  over 
again.'"  Not  only  the  words,  but  their  contexts  in  sound  and 
structure,  make  the  primary  pattern,  and  it  is  with  this,  at  its 
simplest  level  of  common  recurrence,  that  description  may  per- 
haps profitably  be  concerned.  The  variety  of  melodies  in  a  decade 
does  not  turn  out  to  be  infinite,  nor  does  the  variety  of  making 
statements,  nor  does  the  variety  of  choosing  terms.  A  poet  tends 
to  use  a  dozen  nouns  and  a  dozen  verbs  and  a  half-dozen  adjec- 
tives so  much  more  frequently  than  any  others  that  these  two 
dozen  or  so  words  amount  to  a  fifth  of  all  his  uses  of  nouns, 
adjectives,  verbs,  and  thus  to  a  tenth  of  his  total  uses,  since  con- 
nectives, articles,  pronouns,  and  so  on,  make  up  the  other  half  of 
language.^  To  identify  these  two  dozen  primary  terms  by  plain 
count,  then,  is  to  identify  the  major  substance,  quality,  and  predi- 
cation of  the  verse.  To  discover  further,  beyond  the  major  terms 
and  the  sorts  of  sentence  and  rhyme  schemes  which  employ  them, 
the  proportioning  of  substantival  and  predicative  forms,  is  to  see 
single  stresses  in  relation  to  the  whole  balance  of  the  language. 
To  many  readers  such  analysis  of  quantity  and  connection  will 

^  In  the  Introductions  to  the  three  studies  in  The  Vocabulary  of  Poetry  (Univ.  of  Cali- 
fornia Press,  I 942-1 946). 

^  G.  Udny  Yule,  The  Statistical  Study  of  Literary  Vocabulary  (Cambridge  Univ.  Press, 
1945),  pp.  222-225  and  p.  2.  What  Mr.  Yule  indicates  for  major  nouns  (pp.  10-12  and 
p.  50),  I  have  extended  to  adjectives  and  verbs,  because  the  proportions  he  has  established 
statistically  seem  to  parallel  those  established  by  my  counts  of  frequency. 

^  See  preceding  footnote. 
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seem  alien  to  the  modes  of  poetic  creation.  But  is  it  not  possible 
that  proportions  once  poetically  felt,  and  then  numerically  dis- 
covered, may  be  poetically  reperceived  ? 

If  my  hypothesis  is  just,  that  every  poem  is  poetically  typical 
and  social  as  well  as  individual— a  part  of  its  kind  and  its  time  as 
well  as  its  poet,— the  major  vocabulary  of  the  1640's,  as  repre- 
sentative, should  share  in  the  major  vocabulary  of  all  English 
poetry,  yet  should  share  also  some  terms  characteristic  of  the 
1640's  particularly,  and  should  reveal  within  it  individual  stresses, 
some  linked  in  type  and  time  and  some  singular.  The  propor- 
tioning of  these  shares  should  be  a  strong  defining  factor,  as 
should  their  contexts  in  structure  and  melody.  Thus  the  sections 
of  descriptive  procedure:  First,  the  major  poetic  vocabulary  of 
the  1640's  and  some  attempt  to  distinguish  it  from  the  language 
of  the  preceding  century.  Second,  its  proportions  and  contexts 
for  individual  poets  published  in  the  decade.  Third,  some  of  its 
relations  to  the  decade's  prose  vocabulary  and  order.  Fourth, 
in  the  light  and  shadow  of  some  standard  critical  views,  some 
descriptive  generalizations. 

The  words  appearing  most  often  in  the  volumes  of  poetry  in 
the  bookstalls  of  the  1640's  were  these:  4  adjectives,  fair,  good, 
great,  sweet;  10  nouns,  day,  earth,  eye,  god,  heart,  heaven,  love, 
man,  soul,  time;  11  verbs,  bring,  come,  find,  give,  go,  \now, 
ma\e,  see,  ta\e,  tell,  thin\.  They  took  logical  shape  in  complex 
declarative  or  exclamatory  sentences  about  relationship,  and  they 
took  melodic  form  to  the  beat  of  the  iambic  and  the  couplet.  The 
poetry  sounds  like  this  "Divine  Mistris"  of  Carew,  in  which  are 
a  half-dozen  of  these  words  at  work : 

In  Nature's  peeces  still  I  see 

Some  errour  that  might  mended  bee; 

Something  my  wish  could  still  remove, 

Alter,  or  adde;  but  my  faire  Love 

Was  fram'd  by  hands  farre  more  divine; 

For  she  hath  every  beauteous  line: 
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Yet  I  had  beene  f  arre  happier, 

Had  Nature,  that  made  me,  made  her; 

Then  hkenes  might  (that  love  creates) 

Have  made  her  love  what  now  she  hates : 

Yet  I  confesse  I  cannot  spare 

From  her  just  shape  the  smallest  haire; 

Nor  need  I  beg  from  all  the  store 

Of  heaven  for  her  one  beautie  more: 

Shee  hath  too  much  divinity  for  mee : 

You  Gods!  teach  her  some  more  humanitie. 

These  couplets  make  a  play  of  reason,  an  argument  for  prefer- 
ence, a  choice  between  divinitie  and  humanitie,  by  a  hyperbole 
of  too  perfect  beauty,  and  a  plea  to  perfection  for  more  human 
kindness.  Starting  with  a  beautiful  piece  of  nature,  putting  it  in 
a  human  relationship  of  love  and  desire,  finding  its  flaw  in  feel- 
ing, in  natural  relation,  the  poem  makes  its  "explanation"  by 
extension  into  a  supernatural  realm,  and  thus  by  an  exaggeration 
beyond  the  physical,  literally  metaphysical,  requests  correction 
direct  from  the  gods  through  their  own  powers  over  the  human 
rather  than  the  divine.  It  is  a  complicated  situation,  being  in 
love:  the  realms  of  the  natural,  the  human,  the  divine— all  are 
involved  in  it. 

The  same  involvement  shows  itself  in  the  major  nouns  of  the 
decade  as  a  whole.  Day,  earth,  time  are  nature's;  eye,  heart,  love, 
man,  human,  with  divine  overtones;  and  god,  heaven,  soul, 
divine  with  human  connections.  The  adjectives  suggest  the  split 
between  the  sensory  affection  of  jair  and  sweet  and  the  more 
moral  standard  of  good  and  great;  and  the  verbs  are  equally  use- 
ful in  either  sphere  of  activity,  human  or  divine,  giving,  know- 
ing, ma\ing,  seeing,  taking,  telling  being  especially  suited  to 
heavenly  intercessions,  and  coming,  going,  thinking  more  mor- 
tal. In  Carew's  poem,  the  human  fair  love  which  is  the  center  as 
object,  creator,  and  activity  is  seen  by  the  poet  who  has  been  made 
by  nature,  and  who  turns  to  heaven  and  the  gods  in  his  over- 
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powering  sense  of  divinity— a  sense  not  qualitatively  lofty  or 
sublime,  but  abstractly  reasoned  or  conceived  by  the  logical  ex- 
tensions of  metaphorical  trope.  So  the  terms  are  blended  by  inter- 
change from  realm  to  realm,  the  very  function  of  trope,  and  the 
love  by  being  part  of  all  realms,  by  being  fair,  beautiful,  perfect, 
divine,  yet  subject  to  nature  and  humanity,  maintains  the  center 
of  the  argument  and  the  petition,  the  structure  of  "In  Nature  . . . 
but  my  Love  . . .  Yet  I  had  beene  . . .  Yet  I  conf  esse  . . ,  You  Gods ! 
teach  her . . . ,"  which  sounds  so  logically  formed  within  the 
bounds  of  human  reference,  yet  which,  by  its  interchange  of 
reference,  is  spread  to  the  bounds  of  metaphysics.  The  couplets 
which  carry  the  argument  are  five-accented,  end-stopped,  with 
some  easy  variations  in  foot  and  caesura  and  carry-over;  they 
provide  most  strongly  the  sound  effect  of  measure,  with  little 
else  of  assonantal  or  consonantal  interplay;  the  intricacy,  there- 
fore, is  left  to  concept,  and  the  trope  does  the  major  job  of  crea- 
tion in  the  piece,  the  creation  of  a  love  both  natural  and  divine. 
As  Carew's  poem,  like  many  of  his  time,  exalts  the  human  and 
is  therefore,  at  least  in  his  not  wholly  humanistic  world,  playful, 
so  other  poems,  like  Vaughan's,  exalt  the  divine,  in  human  hu- 
mility, and  are  called  sacred.  The  shift  is  one  of  tone  and  em- 
phasis, not  of  content,  not  of  vocabulary,  in  its  major  forms.  The 
heart,  the  love,  the  god,  the  natural,  here  in  the  aspect  of  dust 
and  stone,  even  so  singular  a  poet  as  Vaughan  many  times  repeats : 

Blest  be  the  God  of  harmony  and  love! 
The  God  above! 
And  Holy  Dove! 
Whose  interceding  spirituall  grone 

Make  restless  mones 

For  dust,  and  stones; 
For  dust  in  every  part, 
But  a  hard,  stonie  heart. 

This  is  a  more  Christian  and  less  classical  god  than  Carew's, 
and  a  more  individually  echoed,  less  classical  meter.  But  couplets 
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make  still  the  major  sound  pattern,  enclosing  still  the  exclama- 
tion of  invocation,  and  emphasizing  the  steps  of  connection  be- 
tween God  and  dust  and  the  stony  but  naturally  and  divinely 
loving  heart  of  man.  Carew  stresses  the  naturalness,  Vaughan 
the  divinity,  of  the  loving  heart,  and  in  so  doing  the  tv^o  make  dif- 
ferent poems  from  common  concerns.  In  1,000  lines,  Vaughan's 
primary  comes  and  sees  and  days  build  up  his  sense  of  bright 
vision  freshly  gained,  fair  as  Cow^ley's  and  Crashav^'s  are  fair, 
seen  v^ith  Carew^'s  and  Sandys'  eyes,  heart  and  soul,  upon  Dry- 
den's  and  Lovelace's  earth  and  in  Waller's  heaven,  in  Quarles' 
and  Wither 's  ov^n  good  time,  with  the  ma\ing  and  the  giving  of 
them  all. 

So  Donne,  collected  and  admired  in  the  1640's,  makes  a  char- 
acteristic combination:  the  play  on  a  common  verb  give,  through 
the  sacred  and  profane  powers  of  love,  as  in  "Loves  Exchange" ; 
in  coupleted  address : 

Love,  any  devill  else  but  you, 

Would  for  a  given  Soule  give  something  too. 

At  Court  your  fellowes  every  day, 

Give  th'art  of  Riming,  Huntsmanship,  or  Play, 

For  them  which  were  their  owne  before; 

Onely  I  have  nothing  which  gave  more, 

But  am,  alas,  by  being  lowly,  lower. 

And  Milton  in  his  "Comus"  songs  weaves  the  life  and  sight  of 
love  with  more  visual  harmony: 

Sweet  Echo,  sweetest  Nymph  that  liv'st  unseen 
Within  thy  airy  shell 

By  slow  Neander's  margent  green, 
And  in  the  violet  embroider'd  vale 

Where  the  love-lorn  Nightingale 
Nightly  to  thee  her  sad  Song  mourneth  well. 

The  difference  between  slow  Neander's  margent  and  the  play 
of  the  court  is  part  of  the  difference  in  local  reference  between 
poets  of  the  1640's.  The  likeness  of  the  personified  power  of  love, 
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working  in  more  than  one  realm  of  human  beHef ,  rhymed  closely 
and  addressed  by  the  poet,  is  part  of  the  likeness  by  which  these 
poets  met.  For  them,  heart  and  soul,  earth  and  heaven,  man  and 
God,  fair  and  good,  made,  by  philosophical  interconnection 
and  by  poetic  device,  a  universe  of  planes,  an  interconnected  life 
and  love. 

Such  a  poetic  universe  may  strike  the  reader  as  common  to  all 
times,  with  its  literal  and  figurative  complexity  of  human  and 
spiritual  reference;  but  actually,  poets  of  other  times  have  se- 
lected other,  or  partly  other,  views.  The  study  of  major  adjectives 
has  shown  the  decline  of  words  for  standard  and  the  rise  of  words 
of  quality,  and  has  suggested  that  a  modern  vocabulary  would 
remove  the  superior  plane  of  God,  heaven,  and  soul,  and  substi- 
tute an  intensified  stratum  of  earthly  atmosphere  and  physical 
feeling,  in  the  form  of  concentrated  symbol.  At  any  rate,  a  con- 
trast to  the  poetic  vocabulary  of  a  century  earlier,  to  the  words  of 
Heywood,  Skelton,  Sternhold,  Baldwin,  Wyatt,  Surrey,  round 
and  about  the  1540's,  will  serve  to  show  with  some  degree  of 
detail  that  the  major  vocabulary  of  poetry  does  not  last  even  a 
hundred  years  entire,  but  loses  and  takes  on  those  words  which 
are  characteristic  of  the  change  in  its  mode  and  thought. 

The  1540's  stressed  no  fair  and  sweet,  not  even  that  much 
quality,  but  good  and  great  alone.  Nor  did  they  favor  the  sight  of 
eye,  the  physical  earth  on  the  one  hand,  nor  the  speculations  of 
heaven  and  soul  on  the  other.  By  the  shunning  of  extremes  they 
were  directly  less  metaphysical.  Rather,  they  were  more  hu- 
manistic, employing  human  life,  the  persons  of  hjng  and  lord, 
and  the  catchall  of  thing.  So  their  world  was  almost  completely 
one  world  in  its  main  forces.  So  Baldwin's  speakers  are  less  lovers 
than  rulers,  citizens  less  of  the  universe  than  of  England :  the  day 
is  the  day  of  a  reign,  the  hjng  has  a  specific  kingdom. 

Yet  at  the  last  in  Henryes  dayes  the  sixt, 
I  was  restored  to  my  fathers  landes, 
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Made  duke  o£  Yorke,  wherthrough  my  minde  I  fixt, 
To  get  the  crowne  and  kingdome  in  my  handes. 
For  ayde  wherin  I  knit  assured  bandes 
With  Nevels  stocke,  whose  doughter  was  my  make 
Who  for  no  wo  would  ever  me  forsake. 

{Yor\e,  11. 64-70) 

Even  Sackville,  writing  in  the  same  Mirror  for  Magistrates  much 
more  like  Milton's  Neander's  margent  than  like  this  practical 
plot,  comes  after  the  v^ealth  of  his  descriptive  and  allusive  induc- 
tion to  his  practical  point,  the  analogy,  not  the  union,  of  heaven 
and  earth. 

Then  looking  vpward  to  the  heauens  leames 
with  nightes  starres  thicke  powdred  euery  where, 
which  erst  so  glistened  with  the  golden  streames 
That  chearef ull  Phebus  spred  down  from  his  sphere, 
Beholding  darke  oppressing  day  so  neare : 
The  sodayne  sight  reduced  to  my  minde, 
The  sundry  chaunges  that  in  earth  we  fynde. 

{Induction,  11. 57-63) 

And  thus  he  comes  to  his  vast  procession  of  earthly  passions.  This 
passage  is  significant  not  so  much  for  vocabulary  as  for  the  non- 
metaphysical  character  of  its  connections,  as  the  supernatural  is 
used  for  a  sort  of  colored  background  to  the  natural.  Such  v^riting 
suggests  the  Spenserian  or  Miltonic  mode  in  its  use  of  elabora- 
tion, yet  shares  with  the  rest  of  the  writing  in  the  Mirror  for 
Magistrates  the  downright  humane  vocabulary  of  the  1540's. 

In  like  manner,  Surrey  elaborates  upon  Wyatt,  and  Lindsay 
on  Skelton,  yet  all  four,  with  Baldwin  and  Sackville,  make  a 
nucleus  of  agreement.  The  verse  of  Colin  Cloute  goes  like  this: 

Bysshopes,  if  they  may, 
Small  howsoldes  woU  kepe. 
But  slumbre  forth  and  slepe, 
And  assay  to  crepe 
Within  the  noble  walles 
Of  the  kynges  halles, 
To  fat  theyr  bodyes  full, 
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(Theyr  soules  lene  and  dull;) 

And  have  full  lytell  care 

How  evyll  theyr  shepe  fare.       .,,        _      ^ 

And  Lindsay's  Squyer  Meldrum  (II.  133-142),  in  the  midst  of 
much  social  criticism  like  Skelton's  and  much  history  and  lineage 
like  Baldwin's : 

Than  said  the  Squyer  courteslie, 
Gude  freindis  I  pray  yow  hartf ullie, 
Gif  ye  be  worthie  men  of  weir, 
Restoir  to  hir  againe  hir  geir, 
Or  be  greit  God  that  all  hes  wrocht, 
That  spuilye  sail  be  full  deir  bocht. 
Quod  thay  to  him.  We  thee  defy : 
And  drew  thair  swordis  haistely, 
And  straik  at  him  with  sa  greit  ire, 
That  from  his  harnes  flew  the  fire; 

In  these  sorts  of  mortal  narrative  and  social  comment  much  of 
the  poetry  of  the  1540's  proceeded,  in  short,  hard-hitting  couplets, 
with  much  repetition  of  terms  and  of  sounds,  less  free  and  varied, 
less  complex  than  the  poems  of  a  century  later. 

Indeed,  there  seems  no  vast  difference  between  this  verse  and 
that  of  its  more  illustrious  predecessors,  of  Langland  and  Lyd- 
gate,  or  even  Chaucer,  for  example.  Many  of  the  stiff  rigors  of 
formal  repetition  are  present  in  all,  and  most  of  the  major  terms 
are  shared.  There  is  continuity  in  good  and  great,  in  God,  heart, 
love,  and  man,  in  lord,  life,  \ing,  thing  characteristic  of  the 
1540's,  and  in  most  of  the  verbs.  There  is  even  more  stress,  in 
fact,  by  the  early  poets  on  such  human  terms  as  worthy,  false, 
poor,  woe,  wor\,  word,  tale,  tell,  conscience,  people,  truth,  joy. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  early  shunning  of  terms  most 
important  later  to  the  1640's  characteristically:  the  day,  earth,  eye, 
heaven,  soul  of  physical  and  metaphysical  connection. 

Therefore,  in  the  1540's,  that  Tudor  decade  in  which  ano- 
nymity began  so  visibly  to  fade  that  almost  a  dozen  well-known 
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poets  were  published  then  by  name,  including  the  old  masters 
in  new  editions,  poetry  made  a  sort  of  consolidation  for  itself. 
Loyal  to  the  main  verbs  and  adjectives  of  Chaucer,  Langland, 
Lydgate,  and  some  of  the  main  nouns,  interrupted  slightly  by 
Skelton's  vagaries  and  Sternhold's  hymnal  specializations,  it 
gathered,  in  Lindsay,  Heywood,  Baldwin  and  Sackville,  Wyatt, 
Surrey,  Gascoigne,  and  Googe,  an  assurance  of  emphasis,  despite 
the  great  varieties  of  these  poets'  topics  and  intentions,  which 
amounted  to  three-fourths  agreement  and  which  set  a  stamp  of 
poetic  value  by  poetic  usage  on  2  adjectives  of  standard,  10  nouns 
of  human  life,  and  10  verbs  of  simple  activity.  Some  of  these, 
notably  day,  thing,  time,  thin\,  the  terms  of  speculation,  led  away 
from  Tudor  society  toward  the  Stuart-Cromwell  world,  with  its 
added  scope  of  heaven  and  earth  in  eye  and  soul,  and  so  to  a  new 
scope  in  sound  and  structure,  playfully  juggled  or  solemnly  en- 
compassed or  thoughtfully  seasoned  as  the  new  various  tone 
might  be. 

It  will  be  noted  that,  from  century  to  century,  adjectives,  nouns, 
verbs  do  not  equally  carry  the  burden  of  representative  change. 
Confie  and  go,  ma\e  and  see  and  \now,  and  in  less  degree  give 
and  ta\e,  seem  to  be  basic  and  stable  actions  for  most  of  these 
poets,  as  one  supposes  they  may  be  for  most  poets.  Thin\,  by  its 
early  scarcity,  seems  more  limited.  The  adjectives  are  few  and 
tentative,  but  with  that  great  strength  for  great  and  good  which 
is  to  continue  through  so  much  English  poetry.  It  is  the  nouns,  as 
they  represent  sheer  content,  that  vary  most  from  poet  to  poet  and 
from  period  to  period.  The  king,  lord,  life  of  Sternhold,  Surrey, 
Baldwin,  Gascoigne,  Barclay,  and  the  ballads,  are  part  of  the 
prime  plain  content  of  their  time,  and  are  lost,  by  1640,  for 
Vaughan,  Crashaw,  Cowley,  Donne,  Sandys,  into  the  more  dis- 
parate realms  of  earth  and  eye,  heaven  and  soul.  The  noun  names 
of  actors,  objects,  scenes  all  strongly  change,  though  actions  and 
qualities  are  steadfast. 
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Not  only  the  vocabulary  itself,  but  its  proportioning,  reveals 
change  w^ithin  stability  and  idiosyncrasy  w^ithin  the  common 
cause  of  poetry.  In  the  1640's,  the  poets  seem  consistently  to  use 
about  one  verb  to  a  line,  varying  no  more  than  from  Milton's  8 
to  Donne's  12  verbs  in  10  lines,  with  some  notevv^orthy  early 
exceptions.  In  construction  as  in  content  the  verb  seems  least 
variable.  The  noun,  on  the  other  hand,  normally  varies  from  one 
to  tv^o  in  a  line,  from  Donne's  11  in  10  lines  to  Waller's  19,  and 
thus  may  equal  or  double  the  verb.  The  adjective  may  range  at 
extremes  from  one-half  to  one  and  one-half  per  line,  from  Jon- 
son's  6  to  Milton's  12  and  Fletcher's  14  in  10  lines,  and  thus  dis- 
plays the  w^idest  variety  in  support  of  its  nouns.  A  plenitude  of 
nouns  seems  usually  to  make  for  a  plenitude  of  adjectives,  so 
that  the  tv^o  may  be  considered  together  as  a  substantival  force,  as 
very  strong  for  example  in  Waller,  Milton,  and  More,  v^here 
substantival  vocabulary  is  three  times  as  great  as  predicative,  in 
contrast  to  the  decade's  standard  twice  as  great.  Proportioning 
may  well  be  a  defining  aspect  of  style.*  There  is  a  describable 
difference  between  the  poet  who  crowds  his  lines,  themselves 
relatively  inflexible  in  their  usual  four-  or  five-foot  length,  with 
the  separately  meaningful  nouns  and  adjectives  of  substantiation, 
and  the  predicating  poet  who  intercomplicates  with  connectives. 
There  is  a  vivid  technical  difference  between  the  highly  predi- 
cated, meagerly  modified  poetry  of  the  1540's  and  at  least  part 
of  the  highly  modified  poetry  of  the  1640's.  The  difference  may 
suggest,  too,  the  nature  of  a  difference  in  two  styles  which  persist 
through  the  century,  the  difference  between  a  Skelton,  Wyatt, 
Jonson,  Donne  sort  of  predicative  style  and  a  Sackville,  Spenser, 
Quarles,  Waller,  Milton  sort  of  qualitative  style.  Both  sorts  are 

*  Little  systematic  study  has  been  made,  more  in  German  than  in  English,  and  more 
with  emphasis  on  prose  than  with  interest  in  poetry.  David  Boder's  suggestion  for  an 
"Adjective- Verb  Quotient"  {Psychological  Record,  III:  309-344)  is  interesting,  although 
its  bases  of  classification  are  difficult.  Vernon  Lee's  distinguishing,  in  The  Handling  of 
Words,  p.  74,  of  two  prose  styles,  the  active  (a  two-to-one  proportion  of  substantival 
elements)  and  the  qualitative  (three-to-one),  is  surprisingly  close  to  what  the  poetry 
presents  here. 
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to  be  seen  in  the  great  Elizabethan  years  between:  Breton,  Gas- 
coigne,  Googe,  Turberville,  Daniel  continue  the  Wyatt  line  to- 
ward Jonson  and  Donne  and  the  majority  of  the  1640's,  but  more 
poets  in  the  decade  after  Spenser  are  more  fully  substantial,  in 
the  Miltonic  direction.  We  may  therefore  see  proportioning  in 
parallel  as  well  as  in  nucleus,  and,  as  most  directly  important, 
in  the  simple  impact  of  the  individual  poem. 

A  stanza  from  Sternhold's  translation  of  the  Twenty-third 
Psalm  has  a  direct  effect  very  different  from  that  of  Denham's 
translation,  which  was  a  hundred  years  later  and  obviously  part 
of  another  poetic  mode.  Sternhold's : 

My  shepeheard  is  the  living  Lord 

Nothing  therefore  I  need; 
In  pastures  f aire  with  waters  calme 

He  set  me  forth  to  feede. 
He  did  convert  and  glad  my  soule 

And  brought  my  mind  in  frame ; 
To  walk  in  paths  of  righteousnesse, 

For  his  most  holy  name. 

AndDenham's: 

My  Shepherd  is  the  living  Lord; 

To  me  my  Food  and  Ease 
The  rich  luxuriant  fields  afford; 

The  Streams  my  Thirst  appease. 
My  Soul  restor'd  he'l  gently  lead 

Into  the  Paths  of  Peace; 
To  walk  in  Shades  among  the  Dead, 

My  Hopes,  not  Fears,  increase. 

Denham's  editor  thinks  Denham's  stanza  obviously  better.^  At 
least  it  is  different,  with  that  difference  in  proportion  which  puts 
much  stress  on  noun  and  adjective  over  verb.  For  Sternhold  the 
ratio  is  2  to  I ;  for  Denham,  3  to  i.  "Food  and  Ease"  take  the 
place  of  "I  need,"  and  the  soul  seldom  receives  in  the  second 
such  active  ministration  as  in  the  first;  in  consequence,  the  sound 

^  T.  H.  Banks,  ed.,  Denham's  Poetical  Wor\s  (Yale  Univ.  Press,  1928),  p.  45.  Sandys' 
version  is  like  Denham's  in  proportion. 
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pattern  itself  is  shifted,  for  though  rhyme  and  rhythm  are  the 
same,  the  serial  rather  than  clausal  structure  opens  the  line  ends 
and  lengthens  the  periods  in  Denham's. 

Whole  eras,  whole  poets,  like  their  stanzas,  appear  to  have  a 
whole  sense  of  the  proportioning  of  materials  and  of  their  choice. 
Sternhold's  living  lord  was  a  more  active  lord  than  many  of  the 
Carolines  knew.  A  decade  of  poetry  has  a  homogeneity  definable 
in  terms  of  its  language,  describable  in  the  relation  of  primary 
vocabulary  to  sound  and  sentence  structure,  and  in  the  propor- 
tioning of  the  vocabulary  itself.  Of  twenty  poets  publishing  in  a 
decade,  a  majority  agree  in  using  a  certain  two  dozen  words 
more  than  any  others  and  on  epitheting  and  predicating  in  cer- 
tain limited  though  seldom  identical  proportions.  Almost  every 
poet  participates  in  a  majority  of  agreements.  It  is  possible  to  say, 
then,  that  sheer  contemporaneity  gives  to  poetry  a  special  char- 
acter of  content,  context,  and  proportion,  in  the  order,  structure, 
and  reference  of  sentences  and  the  measure  of  lines.  The  words 
in  simplest  reference  name  directly  what  we  have  already  known 
in  general  about  the  general  interest  of  the  time,  as  the  long- 
accepted  humanism  of  the  Tudors,  for  example,  is  named  by 
their  favorite  lord  and  life,  and  the  scope  of  the  metaphysical  is 
spread  by  heaven  and  earth. 

Further,  the  extremes  of  usage  in  a  decade,  if  they  group  them- 
selves, as  they  do  about  Wyatt,  about  Donne  or  Milton,  suggest 
kinds  or  types  of  poetry,  the  life  of  poetry  apart  from  the  life  of 
its  time,  the  traditions  and  conventions  of  poetizing,  which  may 
extend  scarcely  altered  through  decade  after  decade.  One  is  not 
sure  whether  type  or  time  is  the  stronger  force;  in  the  closest 
continuity  between  1540's  and  1640's,  that  between  Wyatt  and 
Donne  or  Cowley,  the  two  sorts  of  bond  seem  fairly  even,  per- 
haps because  Wyatt  as  individualistic,  or  as  bearer  of  a  new  con- 
vention, moved  forward  out  of  his  own  period.  At  any  rate,  here 
is  also  the  third  power  which  the  language  speaks  for,  the  indi- 
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vidual  consistency  of  the  single  poet.  The  temporal  or  craft 
agreement  of  poets  is  never  static,  because  always  in  the  two- 
thirds  likeness  there  is  the  one-third  difference,  always  in  the 
voice  of  time  and  kind  there  is  the  note,  sweet  or  sour,  loud  or 
soft,  of  the  one  poet  with  his  own  singular  values.  And  sometimes 
the  values  do  not  stay  singular.  It  is  to  these  individuals,  as  they 
spoke  and  agreed  or  disagreed  in  the  1640's  that  I  would  now 
turn,  to  learn  the  degrees  of  difference  in  their  earths  and  heavens. 
By  way  of  looking  from  the  whole  to  the  part,  I  spread  out  both  in 
outline  as  a  sort  of  sum,  not  to  appall  the  unmathematical,  but  to 
condense  in  figures  approximately  accurate  the  poetic  justices 
of  quantitative  stress. 

Table  i  for  the  1540's  shows  the  restraint  of  poetry  in  that 
decade,  which  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  active  publication.  To 
make  out  a  roster  of  twenty  poets,  one  must  include  the  late  publi- 
cation, or  republication,  of  great  predecessors  like  Chaucer,  Lang- 
land,  Lydgate,  Douglas,  as  well  as  the  work  of  successors  like 
Turberville,  Breton,  Gascoigne,  Spenser,  and  Shakespeare.  The 
figures  are  not  much  altered,  they  are  merely  extended,  by  such 
inclusion.  The  newly  strong  and  responsible  poets  of  mid-century, 
from  Skelton  to  Googe,  set  up  the  norm  of  proportion  which  was 
itself  restrained  and  which  embraced  Chaucer,  Lydgate,  and 
Baldwin,  as  well  as  Wyatt  and  Surrey. 

Note  the  relatively  short  lines  of  this  verse,  its  narrative  struc- 
ture, the  scantiness  of  its  adjectives,  the  persistently  low 
proportion,  2  to  i,  of  adjective-and-noun  to  verb.  Note  how  char- 
acteristic are  the  traditional  ballads  of  the  preceding  century,  with 
their  dominance  of  verb  over  epithet.  Note  how  faithful  are  the 
Chaucerians,  and  not  less  Wyatt  and  Surrey,  to  the  Chaucerian 
proportions.  Skelton  and  Sternhold  are  most  exaggeratedly  eco- 
nomical. Heywood  and  Sackville,  on  the  other  hand,  work  to- 
ward the  richer  substantival  vocabulary  of  the  later  Shakespeare 
and  Spenser,  the  newer  masters. 
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1540's:  TABLE  1 
The  Poems  in  Chronological  Order:  Their  Sound  and 
Structure  and  Proportion 


First  1,000  lines 

Form 

In  average  ter 

lines 

(with  exceptions  noted): 

Adj. 

Noun 

Verb 

Chaucer,  Geoffrey,  ist  500  11.  each,  Prologue 
and  Knight's  Tale.  Works,  ed.  F.  N.  Robin- 
son (Cambridge,  1933).  (Thynne  ed.,  1532.) 

5'  couplet 
Narr. 

7 

15 

II 

Langland,  William.  Piers  Plowman,  thr.  III. 
Publ.  1550.  Ed.  W.  W.  Skeat  (Oxford,  loth 
ed.,  1932). 

4' allit. 

Narr. 

5 

21 

18 

Lydgate,  John,  ist  500  11.  each.  Temple  of 
Glas,  Fall  of  Princes.  Publ.  1554.  Ed.  resp. 
J.  Schick  (London,  1891)  and  Henry  Ber- 
gen (Carnegie  Inst.  Wash.,  1923). 

5'cpl.,st. 
Narr. 

6 

16 

9 

English  Popular  Ballads,  ed.  Walter  Morris 
Hart  (New  York,  191 6).  ist  18  ballads. 

4— 'stanza 
Narr. 

5 

13 

10 

Douglas,  Gavin,  ist  500  11.  each,  Palice  of 
Honour  and  Eneados  (London,  1553).  Poet- 
ical Works,  Vols.  I,  II  (Edinburgh,  1874). 

5' 
Narr. 

8 

17 

9 

Skelton,   John.    Colin    Chute.    Publ.    1545. 
Poems,  ed.  Richard  Hughes  (Heinemann, 
1924). 

2'cpl. 

Narr. 

4 

10 

7 

Barclay,  Alexander.  Eclogue  V,  from  The  Ec- 
logues, 1 521  (London,  Oxford  Univ.  Press, 
for  E.E.T.S.,  1928). 

5' 
Arg. 

8 

21 

12 

Sternhold,  Thomas.  One  and  Fiftie  Psalmes  of 
David  (ist  25).  (Huntington  Library  Fac- 
simile.) Publ.  I547ff. 

4-3'  St. 
Song 

4 

II 

8 

Lindsay,  Sir  David.  Squyer  Meldrum.  Publ. 
1548.   Poetical  Works,   ed.    David   Laing 
(Edinburgh,  1879). 

4'cpl. 

Narr. 

6 

13 

9 

Wyatt,  Sir  Thomas.  Songs,  Rondeaus,  Odes. 
Poetical  Works  (Boston,  1854.) 

5' St. 
Addr. 

7 

12 

II 
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1540's:  TABLE  \— {Continued) 


First  1,000  lines 

Form 

In  average  ten 

lines 

(with  exceptions  noted): 

Adj. 

Noun 

Verb 

Surrey,  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of.  Sonnets,  etc. 
Ed.,  with  Wyatt,  by  Tottel,  1557.  Poems^ 
ed.  Morgan  Padelford  (rev.  ed.,  Univ.  of 
Washington  Press,  1928). 

5' St. 
Addr. 

7 

17 

13 

Heywood,  John.  Proverbs^   1546,  and  Epi- 
grams^ 1st  500  11.  each,  ed.  resp.  Julian 
Sharman  (London,  Bell,  1874)  and  Spenser 
Society,  1867. 

5'cpl. 
Stat. 

9 

17 

15 

Baldwin,  William.  Cambridge^  Yorky  Clarence 
(and  1st  400 11.  of  vol.)  in  Mirror  for  Magis- 
trates  1 549-1 559,   ed.   Lily   B.   Campbell 
(Cambridge  Univ.  Press,  1938). 

5' St. 
Narr. 

7 

20 

12 

Sackville,  Thomas.  Induction  and  Bucking- 
ham, in  Mirrorfor  Magistrates  y  1563. 

5' St. 
Narr. 

9 

18 

10 

Googe,    Barnabe.     Eglogs,   Epitap/ies,   and 
SonetteSy  iS^3i  ed.  Edward  Arber  (London, 
1871). 

4' St. 
Descr.,  narr. 

5 

12 

9 

Turberville,  George.    EpitapheSy  Epigrams, 
Songs  and  Sonets,  1 567,  ed.  J.  Payne  Collier, 
in  Illustrations  of  Early  English  Poetry,  Vol. 
I  (London,  1 866-1 870). 

4-' St. 
Narr.  addr. 

5 

13 

10 

Breton,  Nichols.  School  and  Fort  of  Fancie,  in 
JVorks,  ed.  Grosart,  1879. 

yst. 

Descr. 

5 

II 

8 

Gascoigne,  George.  The  Steele  Glas,  1576,  in 
Works,  Vol.  II,  ed.  CunlifFe  (London,  1910). 

5' blank 
Descr. 

8 

18 

12 

Spenser,  Edmund.  Faerie  ^ueene,  Amoretti, 
1st  500 11.  each.  1582, 1594 ff.  Works ^OySord, 
ed.,  1937. 

5' St. 
Narr.  addr. 

12 

16 

II 

Shakespeare,    William.    Sonnets,    to    1609. 
Works,  Cambridge  ed.,  1906. 

5' St. 
Addr. 

10 

17 

II 
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1540's:  TABLE  2 
Proportions  in  Order  of  Adjectival  Emphasis 


Poet 


Average  in  ten  lines 


Adj. 


Noun 


Verb 


Skelton .... 
Sternhold. . 
Breton.  .  .  . 

Googe 

Ballads 

Turberville. 
Langland.  . 
Lindsay. .  .  , 
Lydgate ... 

Wyatt 

^Chaucer.  .  . 

Surrey 

Baldwin.  . . 

Douglas.  .  . 
Gascoigne. . 

Barclay 

Hey  wood .  , 

/^ackville. . . 

Shakespeare 

iSpenser* . .  . 


lo 
II 
II 

11 
11 

13 
11 

13 
16 
12 
15 
17 
20 

17 
18 
21 

17 
18 

17 
16 


*  That  Spenser  and  Shakespeare  fairly  represent  their  contemporaries  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
proportions:  Marlowe  {Hero  and  Leander  and  $  Elegies,  ed.  Martin,  193 1),  9-1 6-1 3;  Sidney  {Ecloges, 
1593,  and  Astrophel),  10-20-12;  Daniel  {Delia,  700  11.,  and  Rosamund)  8-17-13;  Drayton  {Idea  and 
Pastorals),  9-16-11;  Sylvester  {Divine  Weeks,  ed.  Grosart,  1880),  11-19-9;  P.  Fletcher  {Purple  Island, 
cd.  Grosart,  1869),  14-18-10. 
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1640's:  TABLE  1 

The  Poems  in  Chronological  Order:  Their  Sound  and 

Structure  and  Proportion 


Date 

Poet  and  work 
(first  1,000  lines) 

Form 

In  average  ter 

1  lines 

Adj. 

Noun 

Verb 

1640 

Carew,  Thomas.  Poems.  Preface  by 
W.   C.  Hazlitt.  Roxburghe  Li- 
brary, 1870. 

4'-5'cpl. 
Addr. 

8 

15 

,1 

Donne,  John.  Songs   and  Sonets. 

4'-5'  St. 

7 

II 

12 

Works  (London,  1640). 

Addr. 

Harvey,    Christopher.    The   Syna- 

5'-3'st. 

6 

12 

10 

gogue. Comp/etePoemSyed.Grosarty 

Addr. 

Fuller  Worthies'  Library,  1874. 

Jonson,    Ben.     Under-wood.     The 

5'-4'  St. 

6 

14 

12 

Poems,  ed.  B.  H.  Newdigate  (Ox- 

Addr. 

ford,  Blackwell,  1936). 

164I 

Sandys,  George.  Song  of  Solomon, 
Jeremiah.    Poetical  Works,    ed. 
R.  Hooper  (London,  1872),  Vol. 

n. 

5'-4'  cpl. 
Addr. 

8 

17 

9 

1642 

More,     Henry.     Psychozoia     Pla- 
tonica.     Complete     Poems,     ed. 
Grosart.  Chertsey  Worthies'  Li- 
brary, 1878. 

5',  Sp.  St. 
Narr.,  addr. 

12 

18 

10 

Denham,     John.      Cooper's    Hill 

5'  cpl. 

7 

15 

9 

(1668  text),  etc.  Poetical  Works, 

Descr. 

ed.   T.  H.   Banks   (Yale  Univ. 

Press,  1928). 

1644 

Quarles,  Francis.  Shepheards  Ora- 
cles. Complete  Works,  ed.  Grosart, 
Chertsey  Worthies'  Library,  1881 

5'  cpl. 
Descr.,  dial. 

10 

17 

13 

1645 

Milton,  John.  "Christ's  Nativity," 
"L'Allegro,"      "11     Penseroso," 
"Lycidas,"     "Comus."     Minor 
Poems,  ed.  M.  Y.  Hughes  (New 
York,  Doubleday-Doran,  1939). 

4'-5'  St. 
Narr.,  addr. 

12 

16 

8 

Waller,  Edmund.  Poems.  Political 

5'  cpl. 

II 

19 

10 

Works,  ed.  Chas.  C.  Clarke  (Edin- 

burgh, 1862). 
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1640's:  TABLE  1- 

—{Continued) 

Poct  and  work 
(first  1,000  lines) 

Form 

In  average  ten  lines 

Date 

Adj. 

Noun 

Verb 

Wither,     George.     Vox    Pacifica. 

5' St. 

6 

14 

II 

Misc.    JVorkSy    Pub'ns.    Spenser 

Narr.,  addr. 

Society,  No.  13,  2d  coll.,  1872 

1646 

Crashaw,    Richard.    Steps    to    the 
Temple.  Poems,  ed.  A.  R.  Waller 
(Cambridge  Univ.  Press,  1904). 

4'-5'st. 
Descr,,  addr. 

10 

18 

II 

Shirley,  James.  Poems,  ed.  Ray  L. 

4'  cpl.,  St. 

7 

14 

II 

Armstrong   (New  York,   King's 

Narr.,  addr. 

Crown  Press,  Columbia  Univ., 

1941). 

Suckling,  John.  Fragmenta  Aurea. 

4'  cpl.,  St.  avg. 

6 

13 

12 

The  Works,  ed.  A.  Hamilton 

Narr.,  addr. 

Thompson  (London,  19 10). 

Vaughan,  Henry.  Silex  Scintillans, 

2'-5',  avg.  4'  St 

7 

13 

9 

1650,    and    Poems.    Works,   ed. 

Addr. 

Grosart.    Fuller    Worthies'    Li- 

brary, 1 87 1. 

1647 

Cleveland,  John.  "Character  .  .  ." 
Works,  (London,  1687). 

4'-5'  St. 
Addr. 

7 

17 

10 

Cowley,  Abraham.   The   Mistress. 

4'-5'st. 

7 

14 

II 

Works  (8th  ed.,  London,  1693). 

1648 

Herrick,  Robert.   The  Hesperides. 
Complete  Poems,  ed.  Grosart,  3 
vols.  (London,  1876). 

4'-5'st. 
Addr.,  narr. 

7 

14 

II 

1649 

Lovelace,   Richard.   Lucasta.    The 
Poems,  ed.  C.  H.  Wilkinson  (Ox- 
ford, Clarendon  Press,  1925). 

4'-5'  cpl.,  St. 
Addr. 

8 

13 

10 

1649 

Dryden,  John.  Upon  the  Death  of 
Lord    Hastings,"  in    Lacrymae 
Musarum,  1649;  and  later  elegies, 
in   Poetical  Works,  ed.   W.   D. 
Christie  (New  York,  Macmillan, 
1921). 

5' cpl. 
Addr. 

10 

16 

10 
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1640's:  TABLE  2 
Proportions  in  Order  of  Adjectival  Emphasis 


Poet 


Adjs. 

Nouns 

6 

12 

6 

13 

6 

14 

6 

14 

7 

II 

7 

13 

7 

13 

7 

14 

7 

14 

7 

15 

7 

17 

8 

13 

8 

15 

8 

17 

ID 

16 

lO 

17 

lO 

18 

II 

19 

12 

16 

12 

18 

Verbs 


Harvey.  .  . 

Suckling.  . 
Wither.  .  . 

Jonson 

Donne. . .  . 
Vaughan. . 
Cowley.  .  . 

Shirley 

Herrick. .  . 
Denham .  . 
Cleveland. 
Lovelace. . 
Carew. .  . . 
Sandys.  .  . 

Dryden. .  . 
Quarles.  .  . 
Crashaw. . 
Waller. . . . 
Milton .  .  . 
More 


10 
12 
II 
12 
12 

9 
II 
II 
II 

9 

10 

10 

II 

9 

10 

13 
II 


10 
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Between  the  extremes,  the  period  has  character;  it  has  a  poetry. 
Skelton  was  pubHshed  in  compilation,  as  was  Chaucer  in 
Thynne's  edition,  Langland  in  the  B  text,  1550,  and  Lydgate  in 
Chaucer  editions  and  his  own  of  1554.  Heywood  brought  forth 
the  first  installment  of  his  Proverbs,  Sternhold  of  his  Psalms. 
Wyatt  and  Surrey,  both  of  whom  died  in  the  decade,  were 
famous  in  it,  and  were  to  form  the  basis  of  that  milestone  mis- 
cellany, Tottel's,  in  1557.  Googe  and  Breton  kept  to  convention. 
The  greatest  innovation,  within  the  period's  reassertion,  was  to 
be  seen  in  the  new  and  full  style  of  Sackville,  as  he  elaborated 
upon  Baldwin  and  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates  style  in  general. 
Just  so,  the  1550's  and  1560's  elaborated  upon  the  1540's,  translat- 
ing more  from  Vergil  and  Ovid  than  from  the  psalms  which 
were  the  focus  of  such  characteristic  poets  as  Baldwin,  Wyatt, 
Sternhold.  The  Biblical  style,  the  spare,  hortatory,  historical, 
restricted  the  poetical  proportions  of  the  decade,  and  was  sup- 
ported, interestingly  enough,  by  the  mastership  of  Chaucer  and 
the  courtly  gifts  of  Wyatt.  The  measured  couplet  of  report  or 
address,  with  stanzaic  modifications  into  sonnet  or  rhyme  royal, 
maintains  through  all  these  variations  about  7  adjectives,  about 
15  nouns,  about  11  verbs,  in  every  ten  lines,  a  moderation  like 
that  of  only  the  strictest  in  the  next  century. 

Table  2,  by  arrangement  in  increasing  adjectival  (and  roughly 
substantival)  order,  emphasizes  the  kinds  of  style  in  the  decade. 
The  early  lyricists  differ  partly  because  of  their  shortness  of  line, 
but  even  with  doubled  line  their  verbs  would  exceed  their  adjec- 
tives in  exceptional  degree.  In  this  lyrical  technique  the  tradi- 
tional ballads  are  central.  In  the  period  as  a  whole,  the  different 
and  major  figures  of  Chaucer  and  Wyatt,  each  a  borrower  in  his 
own  day,  borrow  evidently  toward  the  central  result.  Their 
7-15-11  pattern  is  close  to  the  conservative,  though  not  the 
central,  proportion  of  the  1640's  as  well;  they  set  up,  then,  a  sort 
of  mode  which  is  also  an  average  in  their  day.  Spenser  is  another 
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matter,  and  a  new  matter.  He  presents  the  extreme  of  sub- 
stantival emphasis,  the  3  to  i  proportion,  the  heavy  modification, 
tov^ard  which  we  see  earHer  poets  Hke  Heywood  and  Sackville 
working.  The  power  of  Sackville's  blank  verse  in  this  new  form 
is  noteworthy;  yet  it  is  not  merely  the  blank  verse,  which  others 
used  less  fully;  it  is  also  Sackville's  whole  habit  of  expression. 
Nor  is  the  difference  to  be  solved  by  chronology;  although  there 
is  not  in  this  list  an  early  poet  with  the  fullness  of  Sackville  and 
Spenser,  in  the  main  the  two  modes,  substantival  and  predicative, 
elaborate  and  sparing,  seem  to  run  parallel  in  time. 

Table  3  shows  that  2  particular  adjectives,  10  nouns,  and  10 
verbs  are  used  frequently,  ten  times  or  more,  by  a  majority  of  the 
poets  in  the  period.  One  notes  that  verbs  are  shared  unusually 
much,  adjectives  unusually  little,  in  relation  to  proportions  of 
usage  as  indicated  in  preceding  tables.  Good,  man,  ma\e,  and  see 
are  the  great  common  terms.  Beyond  these,  agreements  occur 
most  often  in  the  middle  group,  for  Surrey,  Gascoigne,  Sackville, 
and  for  Spenser,  perhaps  partly  because  they  use  most  words. 
There  is  no  clear  school  of  usage.  Skelton,  Googe,  Douglas  are 
most  eccentric.  From  Lindsay  on,  especially,  the  emphasis  is  on 
subjects  secular  and  humane.  The  most  particular  of  these,  the 
lord  and  king,  will  vanish  in  the  lists  of  the  1640's,  these  and  other 
terms  giving  way  to  a  more  metaphysical  emphasis. 

The  subordinate  list  of  minor  uses  makes  two  close  relation- 
ships evident.  The  first  is  that  of  Lydgate,  Chaucer,  Wyatt,  and 
Surrey,  in  their  main  line  of  poetic  tradition.  They  mark  a  central 
emphasis  on  many  adjectives  and  nouns  of  feeling  and  on  the 
verb  love  itself.  The  second  relationship  is  the  close  one  between 
Sackville,  Spenser,  even  Heywood,  and  Shakespeare,  who,  as 
they  use  the  full  poetic  line,  seem  also  to  agree  on  what  content 
to  measure  with  it.  All  the  minor  terms  are  strongly  words  of 
affection  and  interrelation,  of  active  life  and  attitude.  In  the  in- 
dividual lists,  on  the  other  hand,  more  variations  are  visible :  the 
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adjectival  color  of  the  ballads,  the  outer  world  of  church,  city, 
field,  and  family,  the  active  verbs  of  Langland,  Lindsay,  Gas- 
coigne. 

The  turn  to  the  lists  of  the  1640's  is  a  turn  to  a  more  complex 
realm  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  some  even  clearer  poetical 
divisions. 

The  tables  for  the  1640's  shov^,  in  the  full  detail  of  a  decade, 
the  wide  range  of  agreed  experiment,  the  deep  sort  of  individu- 
alism, the  clear  division  into  kinds.  It  was  a  full-bodied  poetic 
decade  which  began  with  the  posthumous  poems  of  Carew, 
Donne,  and  Jonson,  moved  to  Milton,  Waller,  Crashaw,  and 
ended  with  the  maturity  of  Herrick,  the  youth  of  Dryden.  Its 
titles  are  religious,  philosophical,  pastoral,  political,  amorous, 
elegiac.  Its  forms  are  more  often  now  stanzaic  than  coupleted, 
though  the  couplet  maintains  its  strength  within  the  stanza.  Its 
vocative  address  is  most  common,  in  the  tradition  of  Wyatt  and 
Surrey,  and  the  older  narrative  structure  is  subordinate.  Its  aver- 
age proportioning  is  much  like  that  of  the  preceding  century's, 
with  a  slightly  increased  stress  on  the  adjectival.  Carew's  8-15-11 
closely  represents  it.  Its  range  has  widened  considerably:  from 
the  usual  6  or  7  adjectives  in  10  lines  of  Jonson  and  Donne  to  the 
12  in  10  of  Milton  and  More:  in  this  decade  are  a  half  dozen  poets 
who  employ  one  epithet  or  more  per  line,  making  with  their 
many  nouns  and  few  verbs  a  substantival  ratio  sometimes  three 
times  the  predicative,  and  therefore  collaborating  in  a  style  of 
effect  strongly  different  from  the  average  in  the  period  and  from 
most  but  Sackville's  in  the  1540's.  Verbs  and  nouns  have  consoli- 
dated rather  than  widened;  from  Milton's  8  to  Quarks'  13  verbs 
and  from  Donne's  11  to  Waller's  19  nouns  is  not  so  wide  a  gap 
as  that  of  the  1540's,  for  both  noun  and  verb  have  lessened  some- 
what in  extremes,  as  adjective  has  expanded.  In  other  words,  in 
the  1640's  there  is  less  variety  in  the  proportioning  of  parts  of 
speech  and,  indeed,  a  good  deal  of  close  agreement;  but  at  the 
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same  time,  through  the  agency  of  adjectival  usage,  two  styUstic 
extremes  are  clarified,  the  larger,  the  Donnic,  in  continuity  from 
the  1540's,  the  smaller,  the  Miltonic,  in  continuity  it  may  be  sur- 
mised from  the  intervening  decades  of  Spenser.  Table  2,  by  its 
arrangement  on  the  adjectival  basis,  makes  clear  the  two  sorts  of 
proportions  vv^hich  amount  to  styles,  v^ith  Donne's  itw  nouns, 
Milton's  few  verbs,  not  idiosyncratic  but  individualistically 
typical. 

Table  3  presents  the  higher  ratio  of  adjectives  in  specific  form, 
two  more  major  ones,  fair  and  sweet,  of  a  sense  quality  to  ac- 
company increase  of  day,  heart,  love,  and  addition  of  earth,  eye, 
heaven,  soul,  most  closely  and  consistently  massed  at  the  Miltonic 
or  adjectival  side  of  the  page.  Verbs,  both  old  and  new,  are 
stronger  at  the  Donnic  side,  as  proportioning  also  would  have  led 
one  to  expect.  In  major  unanimities,  eye  has  been  added  to  man 
while  both  find  and  give  have  supplemented  ma\e  and  see.  The 
decade  is  a  more  receptive,  a  more  admiring,  a  more  closely  inter- 
working  one,  as  the  many  pairs  of  opposites  suggest.  Extra-strong 
uses  like  Vaughan's  day,  Shirley's  and  Crashaw's  eye,  Harvey's 
and  Sandys'  God,  Carew's  heart,  the  many  Miltonic  heavens, 
Donne's  great  love  outverbalizing  all  the  rest  in  his  characteristic 
repetition,  Jonson's  man,  Dryden's  soul,  and  the  many  ma\es, 
represent  again,  as  one  reads  down  the  list,  the  consolidations  in 
the  1640's  both  in  agreement  and  in  emphatic  repetition.  Across 
the  page,  on  the  other  hand,  the  blanks  in  the  interest  of  Den- 
ham,  Cleveland,  Milton  in  most  of  the  standard  nouns  reveal 
an  individualism  still  strong  as  Skelton's,  a  50  per  cent  disagree- 
ment. And,  further,  the  two  sides  of  the  page  present  two  sides 
of  the  poetry,  one  predicative,  the  other  substantive,  even  in  the 
mass  of  major  words. 

Supplementary  to  table  3  are  lists  showing  minor  agreements 
and  individual  stresses  in  vocabulary.  They  substantiate  the  ad- 
jectival emphasis  of  the  Milton  group  (only  new  and  true  are  pre- 
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dominantly  Donnic) ;  show  a  special  subject  matter  for  Donne 
and  Jonson  in  words  like  face,  grace,  hand,  name,  thing,  tear, 
world,  the  older  human  meanings;  and  make  special  pointers, 
as  toward  Crashaw's  many  adjectives,  Herrick's  many  verbs, 
Quarles'  loyalty  to  the  literal  terms  of  his  pastoral  topic.  Much  of 
this  will  turn  up  later,  in  the  text  of  section  II.  At  least,  the  gen- 
eralization which  all  the  tables  and  their  supplements  serve  is 
the  generalization  of  poetic  continuity,  pervasive  in  the  technical 
medium,  in  the  words  and  contexts  of  the  poems,  and  varied  in 
specific  and  constant  degree  by  individual  and  kind  in  their  time. 

The  procedures  of  study  upon  which  the  tables  are  based  must 
now  be  described  in  greater  detail  for  those  who  may  be  inter- 
ested in  the  technique  employed. 

The  poets  included  are  those  listed  by  Ghosh's  Annals  of  Eng- 
lish Literature  as  published  in  the  decade,  and  are  poets  then 
living  or  less  than  a  decade  dead.  Any  other  basis  would  require 
complexities  of  distinction  not  pertinent  to  this  study;  the  basis 
of  composition  in  the  decade,  for  example,  would  demand  a 
volume  of  research  with  special  problems  of  its  own.  The  exclu- 
sion of  poets  recently  dead  would  remove  too  arbitrarily  the  force 
of  work  still  actively  sold  and  read  and  considered,  as  Yeats'  has 
been  in  the  1940's.  If,  as  for  Dryden,  no  large  amount  of  work 
was  published  within  the  decade,  I  have  extended  the  study  into 
later  work,  noting  that  no  important  change  in  technique  occurs. 
Because  more  than  twenty  poets  have  seemed  unwieldly  to  tabu- 
late, I  have  merely  checked  the  five  others  least  available  to  the 
general  reader,  to  show  their  place  in  the  scheme,  with  Marvell 
as  an  interesting  parallel  to  Dryden. 

Nathaniel  Whiting,  Albino  and  Bellama,    5'  st.  narr.  8    19    10 

1641.  Caroline  Poets,  III,  ed.  Saintsbury 
(Oxford,  1921). 

Francis  Kinnaston,  Leoline  and  Sydanis,    5'  st.  narr.  9    17    10 

1642.  Caroline  Poets,  II,  ed.  Saintsbury 
(Oxford,  1906). 
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Richard  Corbet,  Poems,  1647.  Worlds  of  5'-4' st.  addr.  7    16    11 

English  Poets,  ed.  Chalmers,  18 10. 

John  Hall,  Poems.  1647.  Caroline  Poets,  II,  5'  cpl.  addr.  7     15     11 

ed.  Saintsbury  (Oxford,  1906). 

Joseph  Beaumont,  Pi-yr/f^,  1648.  5' st.  narr.  9    17    11 

Andrew  Marvell,  State  Poems,  1670.  5'  cpl.  narr.  10     18     10 


It  will  be  noted  that  these  poets  maintain  the  same  average  as  the 
rest,  with  Corbet  and  Hall  most  Donnic,  Marvell,  even  in  his 
State  Poems,  Miltonic,  and  the  long  poems  in  the  middle.  In 
addition,  the  first  ^nc  ballads,  530  lines,  in  Hyder  Rollins'  Cava- 
lier and  Puritan:  Ballads . . .  1 640-1 660,  employ  the  Donnic  aver- 
age of  6-13-18  in  10.  Others  who  wrote  in  the  period  but  are  not 
listed  by  Ghosh  as  publishing  volumes  are  Benlowes,  Chamber- 
layne,  Godolphin,  King,  Philips,  Randolph,  Stanley. 

The  1,000-line  amount  I  take  as  representative,  at  least  pro- 
visionally. Usually  it  is  the  first  1,000  lines  of  the  work  named; 
sometimes  it  is  divided,  if  two  works  of  the  poet  in  the  period 
seem  very  different :  in  most  such  poets,  except  Denham,  the  pro- 
portions do  not  greatly  differ.  In  my  study  of  some  other  poets, 
Wordsworth,  Gray,  Collins,  Hopkins,  Yeats,  for  example,  I  have 
learned  that  a  poet  is  apt  to  employ  one  style  in  main  proportion 
throughout  his  work,  and  I  am  working  with  some  assumption 
of  this  generalization.  But  there  may  be  many,  if  not  a  majority, 
of  exceptions,  and  I  therefore  mean  to  make  no  statement  about 
any  more  than  the  lines  under  consideration.  Any  remark  that 
Herrick  works  in  a  certain  fashion  refers,  in  this  study,  only  to 
the  Herrick  of  the  first  1,000  lines  of  Hesperides. 

In  these  1,000  lines  every  adjective,  noun,  and  verb  has  been 
listed  and  counted.  Adjectives  include  descriptive  ones  like  good, 
participial  modifiers  like  coming,  or  fallen,  limiting  modifiers 
like  some,  ten,  fetv!  Nouns  include  substantive  forms  except  verb 

"  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  the  proportion  of  descriptive  adjectives  is  fairly 
steady,  emphasis  on  limiting  or  participial  seems  to  vary  with  other  aspects  of  style.  The 
predicating  poet  seems  to  be  the  limiting,  the  epithetical  the  participial,  poet.  As  a  whole, 
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forms  or  pronouns.  Verbs  include  auxiliaries,  infinitives,  gerunds, 
each  counted  separately  except  the  has  and  is  and  do  auxiliaries. 
These  most  common  terms,  and  a  number  of  others,  like  one  and 
say,  so  frequent  that  they  are  traditionally  omitted  from  con- 
cordance tabulation  (see  Preface  to  the  Wordsworth  concord- 
ance, ed.  Lane  Cooper),  are  not  included  in  the  word-reference 
tables  since  they  may  be  assumed  to  be  common  and  since  no 
check  is  provided  by  concordances;  but  they  are  accounted  for 
in  totals  of  verb  or  adjective  occurrence. 

The  1,000  lines,  at  least  in  the  1540's  and  1640's,  are  apt  to  be 
five-accented  lines;  that  is,  one  may  assume  a  normal  line  length 
of  which  to  speak,  and  this  assumption  is  welcome  since  the  line, 
despite  its  flexibilities,  is  by  poetry's  very  structure  much  more 
integral  a  unit  than  any  other.  It  is  necessary,  when  the  average 
of  lines  is  much  less  than  five-accented,  as  in  the  poetry  of  Stern- 
hold  or  Vaughan  for  example,  to  compute  the  ratio  of  difference 
if  one  wants  exact  numerical  parallelism.  But  since  the  use  of 
shorter  lines  is  itself  of  stylistic  significance,  I  have  not  made  this 
computation  in  the  tables.  The  reader  will,  I  trust,  be  willing  to 
make  the  just  allowances  for  variation,  to  surmise  that  a  longer 
line  for  Vaughan  or  Suckling  might  consistently  make  for  an- 
other adjective,  one  or  two  more  nouns  and  verbs  in  ten  lines,  but 
no  deeply  different  style. 

The  main  measures  and  stanza  structures  I  have  combined 
with  main  sentence  structure  in  the  statement  of  "form,"  and 
the  standard  sorts  of  simple  sentences  I  take  to  be  declarative 
or  narrative,  in  the  third  person ;  vocative  address,  interrogative  or 
imperative,  in  or  including  the  second  person;  exclamatory  or 
lyrical,  in  the  first  and  sometimes  the  third  person.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  characteristic  form  of  the  1640's  was  that  of  coupleted 

the  participial  construction  is  much  less  strong  than  in  modern  poetry  (see  my  Major 
Adjectives),  only  Cleveland,  Sandys,  and  Milton  using  the  30  per  cent  or  more  now 
common,  while  Wither,  Donne,  Shirley  used  for  limitation  an  equal  proportion,  now 
rare. 
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address,  die  sound  pattern  strongly  dependent  upon  variation  of 
measure  and  the  rhyme  marking  it,  the  statement-pattern  com- 
monly argumentative,  beginning  v^ith  the  address  to  love,  friend, 
or  lord,  developing  one  or  both  sides  of  the  thought,  and  ending 
v^ith  conclusion  often  a  petition.  This  form  v^as  only  beginning 
in  the  1540's,  set  by  Wyatt  and  Surrey  against  a  background  of 
recommendatory  narratives;  and  in  the  1640's  it  w^as  not  the  only 
form,  countered  as  it  v^as  by  a  different  sort  of  narrative,  smoother 
and  more  sv^eeping  in  measure  and  more  allied  to  exclamation, 
as  the  ode  intended  to  be,  and  as  the  epithetical  range  of  Waller 
and  Milton  demanded. 

In  content  as  in  proportion,  in  table  3: 1640's  as  in  tables  i  and 
2,  the  limitation  of  "in  the  main"  or  "primarily"  is  to  be  held.  The 
central  concern  is  v^ith  the  measures  and  structures  and  v^ords 
most  used  by  each  poet  and  then  also  perhaps  most  used  by  most 
poets,  at  least  w^ithin  the  bounds  of  the  decade.  Table  3  shoves 
the  majority  terms,  the  w^ords  used  ten  times  or  more  (and 
"ten"  means,  in  this  word  enumeration,  betv^een  eight  and 
twelve,  allowing  a  range  of  ^vc  as  close  enough  for  significance) 
by  at  least  half  the  poets.  Tables  3A  and  3B  add  a  view  of  some 
minority  agreements  and  some  individualisms  in  the  1640's.  In- 
dividual word  counting  presents  problems  of  combination,  and  I 
have  followed  the  practice  of  combining  singulars  and  plurals 
(man-men),  comparatives  and  superlatives  (good-better-best), 
verb  forms  (make-made).  I  have  also  included  the  gods  with 
God.  A  check  upon  the  major  terms  has  been  provided  by  the  con- 
cordance lists  of  poets  writing  in  the  period,  by  Donne,  Herrick, 
Herbert,  Milton  in  the  1640's,  for  example;  almost  every  word 
most  used  in  the  concordances  was  most  used  also  by  a  majority 
of  poets  in  the  decade.  Certainly  a  count  twice  checked  must  still 
have  missed  some  major  terms  by  oversight  or  error;  this  study 
would  not  pretend  to  purities  of  detailed  accuracy  past  the  sim- 
plest counting  which  will  always  need  its  corrections.  But  most 
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of  the  major  terms  are  here,  in  their  proportions  and  propor- 
tionate contexts,  and  their  principle  is  here,  the  principle  of  quan- 
titative emphasis  as  clue  to  qualitative  whole,  as  this  study  has 
proposed  it. 

If  to  the  reader  the  tables  look  wearyingly  and  obtusely  nu- 
merical, full  of  a  mechanics  which  can  never  comprehend  a 
poetry,  I  would  ask  him  not  only  to  read  further  in  this  text, 
which  aims  at  some  comprehension,  but  more  seriously  to  read 
again  in  the  poetry  of  the  1640's.  Part  of  what  he  finds  there  is  his 
own  method  and  spirit;  part  is  what  the  critics  have  found  of 
wit,  high  seriousness,  the  metaphysical,  the  baroque ;  part,  I  sub- 
mit, may  well  be  what  the  poets  themselves  put  there,  knowingly 
or  not,  of  their  own  individual,  social,  and  poetical  values,  in 
the  agreements  of  their  own  time.  These  values  still  speak  to  us 
in  the  good  and  great,  heart  and  soul,  heaven  and  earth,  by  which 
they  spoke  most  strongly  and  constantly  in  the  1640's. 

Moreover,  these  values,  as  they  are  part  of  a  poetry,  may  speak 
in  part  for  all  poetry.  One  may  surmise  about  poetic  language 
that  its  nouns  in  proportion  and  emphasis  are  most  numerous 
and  various,  representing  individuality  most  clearly;  that  its 
verbs  represent  stability  and  unity  of  usage,  its  adjectives  type 
and  style.  One  may  surmise  about  poets  that  they  deeply  share 
their  language,  in  its  sound  and  its  sense  and  its  sentencing;  that 
they  stress  nevertheless  their  individual  choices ;  that  they  main- 
tain types,  of  which  both  major  and  minor  poets  support  the 
extremes.  One  may  surmise,  indeed,  that  likeness,  difference, 
and  kind  of  language  are  important  to  the  definition  of  a  poetry, 
since  language  is  its  medium.' 

''  It  is  often  said,  as  by  Edith  Rickert  in  'New  Methods  for  the  Study  of  English  Litera- 
ture (Univ.  of  Chicago  Press,  1927),  that  words  rather  than  language  are  the  medium 
of  Hterature,  a  reduction  which  seems  to  me  parallel  with  that  which  makes  H2O  the 
medium  of  the  Seven  Seas.  Even  in  its  most  irrational,  magical  forms  literature  makes 
as  much  use  of  syntax  as  of  sound  and  reference.  Language  is  not  the  sum  of  words,  for 
their  relationship  is  part  of  its  character.  Studies  of  the  language  of  poetry  have  usually 
not  taken  it  direct,  but  rather  have  focused  on  special  derived  forms  of  it,  aureate  terms 
and  tropes  in  the  sixteenth  century,  numbers  and  imagery  in  the  eighteenth,  symbols  in 
the  nineteenth,  sound  and  imagery  (by  which  is  often  meant  figure)  in  the  twentieth. 


II.  TWENTY  POETS  OF  THE  1640's 

No  TWO  POETS  of  the  1640's  wrote  alike.  Out  of  most  of  the 
same  main  words,  main  motifs,  and  meters,  each  man 
made  up  his  special  brand.  Of  some  of  these  many  brands 
one  may  profitably  be  reminded,  to  hear  again  the  intonations, 
with  and  against  the  main  tune,  of  Cowley  or  Quarles,  Lovelace 
or  Sandys.  A  beginning  in  the  middle,  with  Cowley  and  his 
colleagues,  Shirley  and  Carew  and  Herrick,  sets  the  main  tune 
going— the  middle  of  greatest  agreement,  its  variety,  force,  and 
direction.  Then  one  may  turn,  surer  of  the  norm,  to  some  petty 
and  some  mighty  opposites. 

Abraham  Cowley  was  not  petty  or  mighty.  He  was  the  poet  of 
his  day.  The  Mistress,  or,  Several  Copies  of  Love-Verses  begins 
with  a  seven-stanzaed  situation  entitled  "The  Request,"  a  situa- 
tion in  which  the  speaker  complains  of  the  need  for  a  double 
wooing:  of  Love  himself,  the  cruel  Boy,  as  well  as  of  a  Mistress. 

I'have  often  wisht  to  love;  what  shall  I  do? 

Me  still  the  cruel  Boy  does  spare; 

And  I  a  double  taske  must  bear, 
First  to  woo  him,  and  then  a  Mistress  too. 

Come  at  last  and  strike  for  shame; 
If  thou  art  anything  besides  a  name; 

I'll  think  Thee  else  no  God  to  be; 
But  Poets  rather  Gods,  who  first  created  Thee. 

The  speaker  is  self-conscious  as  poet  as  well  as  lover:  he  makes 
the  situation  not  only  double,  but  quadruple:  he  informs  the 
audience  of  the  ambiguity  of  his  search,  and  then  informs  the 
object  of  his  search  of  its  own  ambiguity,  putting  the  whole  in 
the  lap  of  fancy,  at  the  outset. 

The  stanza  form  provides  the  same  double  play  in  accent  and 
rhyme,  in  the  first  four  lines  rhyming  five-accent  lines  with 
five-accent  and  fours  with  fours,  then  shifting  to  alternates  in 
couplet  rhyme,  with  a  final  extra  accent  at  the  end,  suggesting  in 

i:46j 
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effect,  as  does  the  thought,  the  undependabihty  of  obvious  ex- 
pectations. The  syntax  is  rhetorical,  full  of  punctuational  gesture 
aware  of  audience,  mixing  statement,  question,  statement,  im- 
perative, threat,  in  quick  succession.  The  structure  of  the  whole 
poem  follows  the  same  succession,  from  a  two-stanza  statement 
of  the  speaker's  eagerness  at  all  costs  to  love,  to  one  stanza's  com- 
mand to  strike  the  burning  arrows  in,  to  two  stanzas'  figurative 
questioning  of  man's  place  among  the  beasts  and  fishes  as  game 
for  Love,  for  Venus  or  Diana,  and  a  final  stanza  of  challenge : 

Come ;  or  I'll  teach  the  World  to  scorn  that  Bow : 

I'll  teach  them  thousand  wholsom  Arts 

Both  to  resist  and  cure  thy  Darts, 
More  than  thy  skilful  Ovid  e'r  did  know. 

Musick  of  Sighs  thou  shalt  not  hear, 
Nor  drink  one  wretched  Lovers  tasteful  Tear : 

Nay,  unless  soon  thou  woundest  me. 
My  Verses  shall  not  only  wound,  but  murther  Thee. 

So  the  six  stanzas  are  an  elaboration  of  the  first,  and  the  last 
stanza  directly  of  the  first's  last  line:  the  structural  neatness  is 
complete,  and  devoted  to  the  neatness  of  the  thought  which 
maintains  through  thick  and  thin,  through  rhyme  and  accent, 
myth  and  figure,  question  and  imperative,  that  art  is  master  over 
nature,  and  so  the  artist  over  his  love. 

The  words  in  this  poem  are  the  words  of  the  1640's :  love,  cruel, 
come,  thing,  name,  God,  beauties,  grow,  seem,  desires,  fly,  happy, 
eyes,  noble,  sin,  fire,  heart,  move,  flame,  mighty,  light,  men, 
make,  hear,  sing,  year,  anger,  sea,  world,  sighs,  art,  tear,  all  fre- 
quent, the  major  ones  here  italicized.  They  are  worldly  words 
and  heavenly,  moral  words  and  emotional,  earthly  words  and 
bodily,  concrete  and  abstract,  natural  and  human.  They  make 
here  the  blend  which  they  tend  to  make  throughout  the  1640's, 
putting  all  materials  in  the  explicit  power  of  the  poet,  so  that  love 
may  flit  from  wing  to  breast  within  the  line;  and  God,  sin, 
murder  weigh  the  whole,  yet  not  very  heavily;  and  the  things  of 
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nature,  birds,  woods,  lions,  and  mute  fishes,  be  interspersed  with 
passionate  deities  slightly  Roman. 

The  second  piece,  "The  Thraldom,"  more  briefly  compares 
death  to  love's  harder  slavery,  in  the  galley,  the  tomb,  the  quarry, 
the  mine,  of  earth  and  of  body.  Four  and  ^Nt  stresses  vary  the 
couplets,  the  intricacies  of  slavery  modify  the  abruptness  of  the 
narrative  of  death.  The  next,  "The  Given  Love,"  tightens  air  its 
couplets  to  four-stress  to  treat  of  the  economy  of  the  problem: 
the  price  put  upon  beauty  and  its  pricelessness,  the  demands  of 
beauty  for  the  wealth  of  the  Indies,  the  counteroffer  of  poetic 
immortality.  Here  King,  Puritan,  Adam,  Spaniard,  and  Pope  are 
the  external  references  which  give  the  repeated  paradoxical  play 
of  love,  avarice,  heaven,  and  nature  its  local  point  and  position. 
In  "The  Spring,"  it  is  the  season  which  localizes,  since  love  can 
be  a  season  as  well  as  a  slavery  and  a  wealth,  and  the  springtime 
of  the  mistress'  presence  encloses  the  stanzas  of  physical  and 
mythical  spring  as,  within  the  stanza,  the  five-accent  couplets 
enclose  the  four-accent  quatrain.  Again,  in  "Written  in  Juice 
of  Lemon,"  love  is  given  body  as  a  writing  on  paper,  to  be 
brought  out  by  warmth,  or  to  be  burnt  in  sacrifice;  in  "Incon- 
stancy," couplets  defend  love's  changes ;  in  "Not  Fair,"  couplets 
attack  its  falsehood,  seeing  it  "As  Puritans  do  the  Pope,  and 
Papists  Luther  do";  in  the  stanzas  of  "Platonick  Love,"  "The 
Change,"  and  "Clad  all  in  White,"  heart  and  body  and  soul  of 
love  are  contrasted  and  made  one.  These  first  ten  poems  of  The 
Mistress  are  representative  of  the  whole.  The  constant  basic  ref- 
erence is  to  the  human  relationship  of  love.  The  abstract  is  made 
concrete  in  arbitrary  metaphor  which  supports  the  power  of  the 
artist  to  use  the  pertinences  of  nature  and  myth,  the  features  of 
Egyptian  tombs,  or  Orpheus'  song,  or  trees  in  shade,  or  Moor  or 
Succubus,  or  Autumn  Fruits,  or  maze,  or  court,  or  robe,  or  flag, 
to  make  a  bodily  construction  for  the  intricacies  of  spirit.  This 
"as  it  were"  or  "let's  pretend  for  the  sake  of  clarity"  construction 
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keeps  always  the  artistry  as  part  of  the  subject  matter,  implying 
not  that  this  is  a  love  poem,  but  rather  that  this  is  a  poem  by  and 
about  a  poet  in  love;  the  self-consciousness  makes  for  the  con- 
stant double  aspect  of  the  reference:  being  a  poet,  I  love  through 
metaphor,  and  loving  through  metaphor  I  love  thus.  The  syn- 
taxes suggest  most  fully  pleasure  in  argument  and  av^areness  of 
audience.  The  metaphoric  structure  has  its  own  sort  of  dialectic 
which  demands  display.  "It  would  be  inconstant  to  keep  on  lov- 
ing you:  the  seasons  change:  in  nature,  change  is  constancy." 
Either  the  figure  of  love  as  a  color  or  season  of  nature  calls  up 
the  paradox  from  nature's  other  qualities,  or  the  paradox  itself 
seeks  an  analogy  in  nature.  Man's  mind  is,  at  any  rate,  the  medi- 
ating force  between  abstract  and  concrete,  and  it  is  the  process 
of  that  mediation  which  the  poem  portrays.  Question  and  an- 
swer, argument  and  resulting  imperative,  theory  and  expected 
action  upon  exhortation,  catch  the  process  before  it  is  complete 
and  make  its  direct  application  to  lady  and  to  audience,  rhetori- 
cally if  not  dramatically.  The  ends  of  the  universe  are  marshaled 
to  the  situation  and  varied  to  fit.  And  rhyme  and  accent,  too, 
vary  to  fit,  blending  or  conflicting  as  the  argument  proceeds,  in 
an  effect  of  rather  intricate  weaving  of  emphasis  and  sound. 
Actually,  most  of  the  intricacies  of  sound  in  vowel  and  con- 
sonantal, or  even  phrasal,  pattern  are  missing;  not  this  sort  of 
"color"  or  "melody"  absorbed  Cowley,  but  rather  the  punctua- 
tional,  the  sound  patterns  of  a  deft,  variable,  but  measured  reason. 
Donne's  deeper  emotional  roughness,  and  Herrick's  lighter  lyri- 
cal point  on  the  one  hand,  and  Dryden  and  Pope's  more  tensely 
controlled  measure  on  the  other,  have  a  sort  of  middle  level 
in  Cowley's  poised,  woven,  and  balanced  five-and-four-stress 
speeches  to  his  love. 

The  rest  of  the  titles  in  The  Mistress— 'Tht  Vain-Love,"  "The 
Soul,"  "The  Passions,"  "Wisdome,"  "The  Despair,"  "The  Thief," 
"The  Bargain,"  "The  Prophet,"  "The  Welcome,"  "The  Parting," 
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for  example,— suggest  the  continued  feelings  and  activities  of 
the  poems.  The  objects  which  make  the  body  of  reference  are 
absent  from  the  titles:  they  are  not  subjects,  but  accessories.  At 
the  last  is  "Love  given  over" : 

It  is  enough;  enough  o£  time,  and  pain 

Hast  thou  consum'd  in  vain; 

Leave,  wretched  Cowley,  leave 

Thyself  with  shadows  to  deceive; 
Think  that  already  lost  which  thou  must  never  gain. 

(Refuse  to  be  burnt,  like  helpless  Ships,  again.  Or  is  one  v^ound, 
by  Love  or  Death,  too  much  ? ) 

Alas,  what  comfort  is't  that  I  am  grown 

Secure  of  be'ing  again  o'rethrown  ? 

Since  such  an  Enemy  needs  not  fear 

Lest  any  else  should  quarter  there. 
Who  has  not  only  Sack't,  but  quite  burnt  down  the  Town. 

In  turning  from  his  mistress,  Cowley  does  not  abandon  address 
and  argument ;  he  addresses  and  argues  with  himself,  asks  him- 
self the  question,  caps  his  own  answer,  is  consumed  and  immor- 
talized in  his  own  conflagration.  The  Mistress,  then,  is  his 
construction  of  the  world,  in  all  its  verses,  set  in  the  scheme  of  its 
love  and  involved  in  everything  the  world  can  offer,  if  the  poet 
has  the  wit  to  handle  the  involvement. 

James  Shirley  is  another  who  has  the  wit.  He  comes  as  close 
to  Cowley  as  any  poet  in  the  decade  comes,  and  as  close  to  the 
decade's  central  procedures.  He  shares  with  Cowley  and  Herrick 
the  approximate  norm  of  7  adjectives,  14  nouns,  11  verbs  in  ten 
lines.  He  shares  with  Cowley  most  main  terms  except  earth,  god, 
and  thin\,  all  three  a  bit  too  serious  for  him,  and  with  Herrick 
most  but  great,  heaven,  soul,  and  time.  A  measure  of  the  cosmical, 
part  of  the  metaphysical,  is  what  many  poets  of  mid-range  fail  to 
emphasize.  Cleveland  and  Lovelace,  Carew  and  Sandys,  their 
colleagues,  all  shun  the  standards  of  good  and  great,  the  height  of 
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heaven,  the  abstraction  of  time,  the  activities  of  coming  and 
going,  telling,  and  thinking.  They  stress  the  fair  and  sweet,  love 
and  eye,  giving  and  ma\ing.  Shirley's  minor  terms,  too,  Hke 
Cowley's,  stress  the  earthly  and  feeling.  His  sad,  warm,  merry, 
joyful,  beauty,  blood,  flame,  name,  face,  tears,  voice  and  bird, 
call  and  sing,  like  Cowley's  wise,  wretched,  rich,  art,  beauty, 
body,  nature,  woman,  name,  fear,  grow,  ta\e,  seem,  prove,  move, 
fly,  call,  appear,  shine,  participate  in  the  poetry  of  worldly  sense. 
So  he  writes,  "To  his  unkind  M[istris].": 

Sure  thy  heart  was  flesh  at  first. 

For  what  sin  hath  it  been  curst 

Into  that  stubborn  thing  of  late, 

Above  the  reach  of  wonder  ?  what. 

In  some  winter  was  it  lost, 

And  its  blood  drunk  up  by  frost, 

Grew  stiff e,  and  so  a  rocke  became  ? 

Yet  this  would  soften  at  a  flame. 

Or  didst  thou  bathe  thy  pretty  limbs 

In  some  cold  and  fatal  streams, 

Which  turn  what  they  embrace  to  stone, 

And  by  degrees  thy  heart  grew  one  ? 

I  know  not,  but  too  true  I  find 

A  Quarry  of  prodigious  kind : 

Yet  since  I  lov'd  it,  I  will  try 

From  the  warm  Limbeck  of  my  eye. 

In  such  a  method  to  distil 

Tears  on  thy  marble  nature,  till 

Their  frequent  drops  by  loves  new  Art, 

Write  my  Epitaph  on  thy  heart; 

That  men  may  know  for  whom  I  die. 

And  say  beneath  that  stone  I  lie. 

The  four-accent  couplet,  and  the  reasoning  structure  working 
from  question  to  suitable  answering  solution,  within  an  elab- 
orately continued  metaphorical  context,  are,  though  they  seem 
lighter  here,  characteristic  of  Cowley's  method.  The  relationship 
is  personal,  the  mistress  is  addressed  and  reasoned  with,  and  the 
nature  of  frost  and  stone  is  invoked  to  clarify  the  problem. 
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Throughout  Shirley's  Poems,  of  1646,  the  titles  to  the  Mistress 
are  a  little  more  lively,  a  little  more  active,  than  Cow^ley's.  "To 
his  Mistress  confined,"  "Loves  Hue  and  Cry,"  "Upon  his  Mistris 
Dancing,"  "Upon  his  Mistris  sad,"  "Presenting  his  Mistris  with 
a  Bird,"  "Taking  leave  when  his  Mistris  was  to  ride,"  suggest 
less  interest  in  the  concept  of  situation  and  more  in  the  graces  or 
conventions.  Shirley  likes  grace  very  much:  "A  jest,  in  answer  of 
your  merriment";  "Beauty  was  darknes  till  she  came";  "One 
gentle  language,  or  a  smile" ;  "Love  a  thousand  sweets  distilling" ; 
"Her  voice  that  heavenly  musick  bears";  "Joyes  multiplyed,  to 
your  eternity";  "To  kisse  your  white  hand,  and  receive  from 
thence,  /  Both  an  authority,  and  innocence."  Employing  these 
pleasant  phrases  the  more,  and  enjoying  especially  the  pleasant 
sounds  of  voice  and  bird,  Shirley  the  less  involved  himself  in 
complex  arguments.  He  accepted  the  paradox  as  good  poetic 
center,  but  did  not  worry  it,  letting  it  come  along  naturally  in 
the  last  stanza: 

So  farewel  my  Odelia,  be  thou  just, 
For  when  I  die  Tie  love  thee  in  my  dust; 
And  when  I  fail  thee  most,  secure  thy  trust. 

So  also,  by  token  of  less  scope  in  learned  and  mythological  refer- 
ence, Shirley  intensified  the  reference  of  simple  sights  and  public 
celebrations,  with  nonchalant  epitaphs  and  pretty  speeches  like 
his  typical  "Presenting  his  Mistris  with  a  Bird" : 

Walking  to  taste  the  welcom  Spring, 
The  Birds  with  cheerful  notes  did  sing 
On  their  green  Perches,  'mong  the  rest, 
One  whose  sweet  warble  pleas'd  me  best, 
I  tempted  to  the  snare,  and  caught, 
To  you  I  send  it  to  be  taught ; 
'Tis  young,  and  apt  to  learn,  and  neer 
A  voice  so  full  of  art,  and  cleer 
As  yours,  it  cannot  choose  but  rise 
Quickly  a  Bird  of  Paradise. 
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The  ease  with  which  London's  formerly  leading  playwright 
turns  his  verse  marks  his  great  difference  from  Cowley;  but  in 
many  matters  of  substance  and  structure  they  are  colleagues  as 
well  as  contemporaries. 

Others  of  their  contemporaries,  too,  worked  in  close,  if  only 
tacit  and  unconscious,  or  if  only  in  technical  and  conventional, 
agreement.  The  major  vocabulary,  sound,  and  logic  were  shared. 
Herrick,  the  closest  sharer,  set  forth  his  Hesperides  in  the  normal 
four-  and  five-accent  couplets,  with  quatrain  variations :  address- 
ing his  muse  and  his  love,  with  double  consciousness  of  his  own 
artistry,  full  of  nods,  becks,  smiles  at  his  audience,  reducing  his 
comment  often,  with  characteristic  simplicity,  to  a  couplet  and 
a  phrase.  Cleveland,  though  longer-winded,  took  up  in  couplets 
the  same  attitudes  of  witty  address,  speaking  to  his  mistress  as 
Herrick  to  his  Per  ilia,  Anthea,  Julia.  His  too  are  the  adjectives  of 
good  and  sweet,  the  nouns  of  love  and  sight,  the  verbs  of  giving 
and  taking.  Fewer  of  his  words  are  typical,  more  are  special,  like 
the  pair  of  adjectives  strange  and  common  and  the  great  bodily 
stress  of  his  nouns  lips,  J{iss,  head,  ear,  tongue;  like  Sandys,  he 
worked  to  use  and  then  exaggerate  the  norm. 

Lovelace,  for  all  his  ups  and  downs,  struck  the  standard  fairly 

Though  Seas  and  Land  betwixt  us  both, 
Our  Faith  and  Troth, 

Like  separated  soules, 

All  time  and  space  controules: 
Above  the  highest  sphere  wee  meet 
Unseene,  unknowne,  and  greet  as  Angels  greet. 

Here  in  the  first  "Song"  of  his  Lucasta  of  1649  the  mixed  couplets 
confront  the  love  addressed  with  a  physical  scene  to  make  a 
paradox,  an  articulated  logic  mixed  with  grace  and  heavenly 
reference.  In  "To  Chloe"  are  the  mixed  pastoral  and  political 
references,  in  "Gratiana  dauncing  and  singing"  the  familiar 
actions  and  analogies;  in  "An  Elegie"  the  longer  serious  accents 
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"mixe  your  joyes  with  cries"  in  the  contrast  which  Hngers  even 
when  paradox  does  not  unfold. 

Here,  here,  oh  here  Euridice, 

Here  was  she  slaine; 
Her  soule  'still'd  through  a  veine: 

The  Gods  knew  lesse 
That  time  Divinitie, 

Then  ev'n,  ev'n  these 

Of  brutishnesse. 

Oh  could  you  view  the  Melodic 

Of  ev'ry  grace. 
And  Musick  of  her  face, 

You'd  drop  a  teare, 
Seeing  more  Harmonic 

In  her  bright  eye. 

Then  now  you  heare. 

In  this  song  of  Orpheus,  the  lighter  quicker  pace  and  fancy  still 
nevertheless  maintain  those  pertinences  and  paradoxes  of  nature 
which  sovereign  love  makes  possible:  divine  divinity  less  than 
brute  brutishness,  and  the  sound  of  sight  more  harmonious  than 
the  sound  of  sound.  The  thought,  less  heavily  constructed 
than  Cowley's,  is  the  same  thought,  in  the  same  deftly  irregular 
rhyming  pace.  And  the  adjectives  fair,  good,  and  sweet  prevail, 
and  all  the  nouns,  and  all  the  verbs  but  come  and  go  and  thin\; 
and  of  Lovelace's  own  special  terms  the  qualities  and  graces  pre- 
dominate, in  bright,  blac\,  rich,  joy,  tear,  breast,  light,  and  the 
lover's  verbs  to  fly  and  hasten.  There  is  a  speed  and  savor  in  these 
terms  which  other  lists  fail  to  present,  because  these  have  all  the 
effect  of  enjoyment,  and  this  indeed  is  almost  a  defining  quality 
of  the  poetry  of  Lovelace. 

The  busy  and  learned  and  traveling  George  Sandys,  making 
his  study  in  Virginia  an  English  study,  his  Mediterranean  pen 
an  English  pen,  made  Ovid  and  the  Bible  English  also;  in  1636, 
for  example,  he  turned  Psalms  into  the  regular  measure  and 
vocabulary  of  Lovelace,  Cowley,  Carew.  Despite  the  special  prob- 
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lems  of  flora,  fauna,  and  feeling,  which  the  Song  of  Solomon 
brought  to  him,  and  which  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  insisted 
upon,  the  virgins  and  children  and  daughters  of  the  Lord,  the 
cruel  wrath  and  woes,  the  falling  and  rising,  Sandys  translates 
much  of  his  material  into  the  special  content  of  his  decade :  into 
the  major  epithets  of  fair,  great,  and  sweet,  into  all  the  major 
nouns  but  time,  into  most  of  the  major  verbs.  To  the  King,  in 
1641, Sandys  writes: 

Sir,  I  presume  to  invite  you  to  these  Sacred  Nuptials:  the  Epithala- 
mium  sung  by  a  crowned  muse.  Never  was  there  pair  of  so  divine  a 
beauty,  nor  united  in  such  harmonious  affections : 

and  to  the  Queen, 

Chaste  nymph,  you  who  extracted  are 
From  that  swift  thunderbolt  of  war; 
Whose  innocence  and  meekness  prove 
An  eagle  may  beget  a  dove; 
In  this  clear  mirror  you  may  find 
The  image  of  your  own  fair  mind; 
With  each  attractive  excellence, 
Which  feasts  the  more  refined  sense : 
The  crowned  muse  from  heav'n  inspir'd 
With  such  rich  beauties  hath  attir'd 
The  Sacred  Spouse;  for  what  below 
The  sun  could  more  perfection  show  ? 

and  then,  in  the  voice  of  the  Sponsa, 

Join  thy  life-breathing  lips  to  mine; 
Thy  love  excells  the  joys  of  wine. 
Thy  odours,  O  how  redolent! 
Attract  me  with  their  pleasing  scent : 
These,  sweetly  flowing  from  Thy  Name, 
Our  virgins  with  desire  inflame. 
O  draw  me,  my  Belov'd,  and  we 
With  winged  feet  will  follow  Thee. 

All  this  wording,  the  sacred,  the  divine,  the  beautiful,  the  war, 
prove,  dove,  image,  and  fair  mind,  the  sense,  heaven,  rich  beau- 
ties, and  sun,  the  lips,  love,  flowing,  name,  flame,  desire,  is  the 
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accustomed  wording  of  the  poets,  whether  the  lady  be  Herrick's 
lass,  somebody's  Saccharissa,  or  the  Bride  of  the  Lord.  The  te- 
trameter couplets,  too,  are  familiar,  and  the  structure  of  address 
and  persuasion.  A  difference  arises,  however,  in  the  liberality  of 
the  Song  of  Solomon.  It  allows  the  usual  poet's  monologue  to 
be  a  dialogue.  And  it  has  a  richness  which  intermittently  out- 
does itself  in  cedar  roofs  and  galleries  of  cypress,  in  citrus  and 
aromatic  powders,  more  than  the  usual  mistresses  received.  Nev- 
ertheless, these  added  spices  do  not  alter  the  character  of  the 
seventeenth-century  love  poem.  They  reduce  argument  and  para- 
dox, they  increase  sensory  description,  but  they  serve  still  to  bind 
the  thoughts  of  heaven  and  earth. 

So  also  the  paraphrase  of  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  serves 
to  bind  thoughts  of  heaven,  earth,  and  the  social  state. 

How  like  a  widow,  ah!  how  desolate 
This  city  sits,  thrown  from  the  pride  of  state! 
How  is  this  potent  queen,  who  laws  to  all 
The  neighboring  nations  gave,  become  a  thrall! 
Who  nightly  tears  from  her  salt  fountains  sheds. 
Which  fall  upon  her  cheeks  in  liquid  beads. 
Of  all  her  lovers  none  regard  her  woes, 
And  her  perfidious  friends  increase  her  foes. 

Vassals  are  sovereigns,  children  cry  for  bread,  wives  are  ravish'd, 
the  foxes  dwell  among  the  ruins,  Jeremiah  cries  to  the  Lord. 
There  is  much  reference  by  indirection  to  the  poet's  own  times, 
to  any  times  of  trouble,  and  the  longer  pentameter  line  carries 
the  fuller  exclamations  of  dismay.  Yet  still  the  sacred  and  pro- 
fane terms  repeat  and  ally  themselves;  and  the  mode  of  address, 
good  for  the  lady,  is  good  also  for  the  Lord.  How  prayer  and 
petition,  religious,  political,  personal,  kept  form  in  the  minds  of 
the  seventeenth  century ! 

Thomas  Carew  figures  well  at  the  center  of  this  norm.  He  was, 
along  with  Sandys,  another  of  his  poetic  type,  a  courtier  to 
Charles  I.  He  was  a  friend  of  Jonson,  of  Cotton,  of  Kenelm 
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Digby.  He  died,  and  his  works  were  published,  just  as  the  decade 
began.  Men  praised  him  for  his  wit,  his  fancy,  his  elegance,  his 
grace.  Some  said  that  his  sonnets  were  more  in  demand  than  any 
other  poet's  of  his  time.  Suckling  reported  his  labors  in  his  Ses- 
sions of  the  Poets,  1646,  and  let  him  speak  in  a  dialogue  of  Frag- 
menta  Aurea.  By  reputation  a  poet  of  his  times,  by  style  he  was 
so  too,  employing  the  average  8  adjectives,  15  nouns,  and  9  verbs 
in  ten  lines,  stressing  fair,  good,  sweet,  and  his  own  pure;  the 
major  nouns  with  his  own  face  and  beauty,  with  love  in  an  extra- 
abundance  of  70  times;  most  of  the  major  verbs  with  to  love 
again  as  a  verb  and  to  fly,  which  he  shared  with  his  fellow  lyrists 
of  love.  His  irregularly  rhymed  and  measured  lyrics  in  all  their 
elaboration  of  scheme  were  devoted  to  "His  Mistress,  Retiring 
in  Affection,"  his  Divine,  his  Perplexed,  his  Beautiful,  his  Cruel, 
his  Demanding,  his  Inconstant  Mistress,  Sitting  by  a  River  side, 
Looking  in  a  Glass;  and  to  his  friends,  and  to  his  king.  They 
treated  reasonably  and  passionately  of  the  logics  of  love  and  such 
well-plotted  relationship.  Their  moderate  terms  were  bodily 
terms,  of  cheek  and  tear,  blood,  lips,  and  hands,  perhaps  cool, 
or  fresh,  or  bright;  their  figures  an  amplification  of  crystal 
streams  and  youthful  fires,  pearly  treasure,  angry  Jove,  ivory  hills, 
warm  and  cold  seasons  of  the  heart,  Egyptian  serpents,  panting 
wings,  holy  Hymen,  silken  wreaths,  mystique  knots,  hard  fates, 
stout  foes,  and  tender  maids;  their  actions  of  waking,  singing, 
smiling,  daring,  grieving,  teaching,  imploring,  kindling,  repin- 
ing, blessing:  a  very  lively  poetic  world,  indeed,  all  mixed  of 
classical,  religious,  political,  personal  loves,  aerated  by  their  com- 
bination. 

Carew's  poems  make  a  kind  of  composite  for  the  decade.  More 
elaborate  and  adjectival  than  Cowley's,  they  are  still  full  of 
Cowley's  arguments.^  The  first  of  the  poems,  "The  Spring," 
begins  elaborately. 

^  See,  for  Carew's  anti-Ovidian  loyalty  to  Donne,  his  **Elegie  upon  the  Death  of  Dr. 
Donne." 
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Now  that  the  winter's  gone,  the  earth  hath  lost 
Her  snow-white  robes;  and  now  no  more  the  frost 
Candies  the  grasse,  or  casts  an  ycie  creame 
Upon  the  silver  lake  or  chrystall  streame: 

This  narrative  pictorial  mode  looks  tov^^ard  extremes  we  have 
not  seen  to  be  characteristic;  it  looks  tov^ard  the  Miltonic  school. 
The  second  poem,  "Perswasions  to  Love,"  on  the  other  hand, 
employs  just  the  tetrameter  arguments  of  paradox  and  address 
which  Cowley  and  his  colleagues  employ. 

Thinke  not,  'cause  men  flatt'ring  say, 
Y'are  fresh  as  Aprill,  sweet  as  May, 
Bright  as  is  the  morning  starre, 
That  you  are  so ;  or,  though  you  are, 
Be  not  therefore  proud,  and  deeme 
All  men  unworthy  your  esteeme : 
For,  being  so,  you  loose  the  pleasure 
Of  being  f  aire,  since  that  rich  treasure 
Of  rare  beauty  and  sweet  feature 
Was  bestow'd  on  you  by  nature 
To  be  enjoy'd; 

Or,  as  a  complete  and  brief  example  in  mixed  stanza,  "His  Per- 
plexed Love" : 

If  she  must  still  denye, 
Weepe  not,  but  dye : 

For  my  Faire  will  not  give 

Love  enough  to  let  me  live, 

Nor  dart  from  her  faire  eye 

Scorne  enough  to  make  me  dye. 
Then  let  me  weepe  alone,  till  her  kind  breath 
Or  blow  my  teares  away,  or  speake  my  death. 

All  through  these  is  the  familiar  vocabulary  of  fair,  bright,  rich, 
sweet,  man,  star,  pleasure,  treasure,  beauty,  nature,  eye,  tear, 
breath,  death.  In  major  terms,  Carew  agrees  with  Lovelace,  for 
example,  except  that,  like  Herrick,  Denham,  and  Cleveland,  he 
understresses  heaven.  His  own  special  epithets  are  cold,  cruel, 
pure,  pale,  his  subjects  the  bodily  beauties  of  face,  lips,  hands. 
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tears,  his  activities  the  paradoxically  and  figuratively  combined 
loving  and  dying.  His  center  then  is  much  the  decade's  center: 
the  artful,  regularly  patterned  joining  of  spiritual  and  bodily 
opposites  in  figurative  language  through  rhetorical  plaint,  argu- 
ment, and  persuasion,  drawing  together  heart  and  soul,  sight 
and  knovv^ledge.  Lady  and  Lord. 

These  seven  poets  of  middle  range  and  main  agreement  v^^ere 
not  friends,  formed  no  school,  were  neither  of  one  age  nor  of  one 
location  in  the  1640's,  yet  were  of  one  poetic  mind.  Carew  died 
as  the  decade  began.  Shirley  avoided  exile  while  Cowley  flour- 
ished in  it;  Lovelace  was  back  and  forth  between  countries,  in 
jail  and  out;  Cleveland  was  in;  Sandys  had  traveled  and  retired; 
Herrick  had  retired,  at  least  from  London  life,  in  his  own  busy 
fashion.  All  were  touched  by  the  great  Parliamentary  war,  but 
lightly,  by  imprisonment  or  exile  or  retirement,  but  not  by  mili- 
tary force  or  even  lack  of  publication.  The  Mistress,  The  Song  of 
Solomon,  Lucasta,  The  Hesperides  grew  out  of  the  deliberations 
of  the  decade,  which  were  for  the  poets  literary  deliberations  and 
which  shared  the  arguments  of  religious  and  secular  love,  poet 
direct  to  beloved  in  tetrameter  or  pentameter  accent,  in  the  logic 
of  metaphoric  body  and  soul. 

The  frequencies  of  their  adjective,  noun,  verb  uses  differ  little. 
The  range  is  from  Cowley's  7  A-13  N-ii  V  to  Sandys'  8  A-17 
N-9  V:  essentially  a  kind  of  poetry  in  which  verb-frequency  is 
about  half  of  adjective-and-noun  combined.  The  range  of  refer- 
ence is  not  much  wider.  Most  of  the  decade's  main  terms  are 
shared,  those  of  location,  time,  thought  being  most  omitted,  and 
those  of  the  personal  vigor  of  life,  name,  face,  beauty  most 
stressed.  Cleveland  is  most  idiosyncratic,  not  because  he  writes 
another  kind  of  poetry,  but  because  he  writes  this  kind  with  such 
bodily  particularization.  This  kind  is  in  the  main  more  par- 
ticular in  argument  than  in  major  reference,  bringing  all  its 
abstractions  to  bear  upon  the  point  of  human  relationship. 
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The  type's  extreme  is  extreme  in  just  such  abstraction.  Its  ex- 
treme outdoes  it  in  the  use  of  predicates  and  connectives,  in  the 
use  of  time  and  earth,  in  the  use  of  subordinated  structures.  In 
Harvey,  in  SuckHng,  in  Jonson,  Wither,  Donne,  and  Vaughan 
the  sparest  and  strictest  major  language  is  to  be  found:  Hke  that 
of  the  v^hole  decade,  but  v^ith  least  variety,  least  addition,  least 
substantiation  in  noun  and  adjective.  Some  of  this  is  poetry  with 
more  verbs  than  nouns,  a  ratio  of  6  A-ii  N-12  V,  the  like  of 
v^hich  would  seem  to  be  exceptional  in  English  literature  and 
to  provide  a  pole  for  all  other  decades  as  well  as  the  1640's. 

But  the  other  extreme,  most  distant  from  Donne  and  Jonson, 
seems  to  share  much  less  in  the  materials  of  the  middle  range.  It 
stresses  more  adjectives,  in  a  ratio  of  12  A-18  N-io  V,  and  more 
specific  adjectives  of  sense  like  sweet  and  fair  and  bright.  It 
stresses  more  scenic  and  cosmic  nouns,  and  more  static  verbs.  One 
of  the  poets  of  middle  range  wrote  in  this  style  as  well,  and  pro- 
vides, in  one  volume  of  work,  the  very  mixture,  in  separate  fash- 
ions, which  the  decade  itself  provides.  This  poet  is  John  Denham, 
and  it  is  significant  that  his  own  contemporaries  recognized  in 
his  Cooper's  Hill  a  special  contribution. 

My  eye,  which  swift  as  thought  contracts  the  space 
That  lies  between,  and  first  salutes  the  place 
Crown'd  with  that  sacred  pile,  so  vast,  so  high, 
That  whether  'tis  a  part  of  Earth,  or  sky, 
Uncertain  seems,  and  may  be  thought  a  proud 
Aspiring  mountain,  or  descending  cloud. 

These  lines  provide,  despite  the  familiar  terms  of  eye,  place, 
sacred,  high,  earth,  proud,  thought,  a  poetry  rather  different  from 
his  other  characteristic  sort,  like  "Friendship  and  Single  Life," 
for  example : 

Love!  in  what  poyson  is  thy  Dart 
Dipp'd,  when  it  makes  a  bleeding  heart  ? 
None  know,  but  they  who  feel  the  smart. 
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It  is  not  thou,  but  we  are  blind, 
And  our  corporeal  eyes  (we  find) 
Dazzle  the  opticks  of  our  Mind. 

The  eyes  in  these  verses  participate  in  a  technical  figure  for  a 
feeling,  while  the  eye  of  Cooper  s  Hill  surveys  a  magnificent 
scene.  In  this  difference  is  plain  the  decade's  major  contrast  and 
Denham's  double  talent.  Most  of  the  poets  v^rote  one  way  or  the 
other,  but  not  both,  for  this  span  of  years.  Harvey  and  Vaughan 
were  consistently  relational,  Crashaw  and  More  consistently 
scenic,  at  their  respective  extremes.  But  Denham,  perhaps  not  a 
large  enough  figure  to  be  insistent,  not  even  so  thorough  as  his 
colleague  Waller  in  the  composition  of  the  new  "reformed" 
verse,  is  one  poet  to  strike  a  middle  range  because  his  two  types 
of  practice  strike  an  average,  his  "clarity"  meets  his  "conceit," 
his  first  of  the  great  English  local  views  does  not  outsweep  his 
more  compact  abstract  conceptions,  yet  the  proud,  noble,  bold 
of  the  one  serve  to  glorify  the  other's  old,  name,  world. 

Cooper  s  Hill  looks  toward  one  section  of  the  decade's  poems, 
then,  the  scenic,  the  grand,  the  adjectival  and  substantival  and 
participial,  the  extended  rather  than  the  argued,  the  poems  of 
Quarles  and  Dryden,  of  Waller  and  Milton,  of  Crashaw  and 
More.  "Friendship,"  on  the  other  hand,  looks  to  the  poetry  of 
relation,  the  predicated,  subordinated,  and  reasoned,  closer  to 
the  middle  range  of  the  decade  but  maintaining  its  own  extreme : 
sparely  in  Wither  and  Suckling,  strongly  in  Jonson  and  Donne. 
From  the  double  view  of  Denham  in  his  average  place,  we  may 
turn  to  the  closer  view  of  major  extremes. 

An  example  of  the  plain  and  predicative  procedure  of  the 
Donnic  extreme  is  Wither 's  Vox  Pacifica  of  1645. 

I  Who  (before  my  Harp  was  tun'd  or  strung) 
Began  to  play  a  descant  on  the  Times, 
And  was  among  the  first  of  those  that  sung 
The  scorn  and  shame  of  vice,  in  English  Rymes, 
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I,  that  have,  now,  just  halfe  the  Age  of  Man, 
Been  slashing  at  those  Hydra's  heads  of  sin. 
Which  are,  yet,  more  then  when  I  first  began; 
And  more  deformed  growne,  then  they  have  bin; 
I,  that  have  spoke  of  Truth,  till  few  believe  it ; 
Of  taking  heed,  till  Follie  hath  her  doome; 
Of  Good-advice,  till  no  man  will  receive  it; 
And,  of  Deserved-Plagues,  till  they  are  come : . . . 

This  verse  allows  no  smoothness  for  eye  or  ear.  It  scolds  the  nega- 
tives of  sin  and  vice,  and  praises  the  positives  of  good.  It  uses 
almost  as  many  verbs  as  nouns,  and  almost  no  adjectives  at  all. 
Nor  does  the  moral  topic  necessarily  establish  this  mode,  for 
Milton's  equally  Puritan  poems  and  More's  Platonical  poems  are 
at  the  opposite  extreme  of  style.  The  pentameter  lines  here,  alter- 
nately rhyming  and  almost  alternately  subordinating,  put  their 
stress  of  reference  upon  action,  concept,  and  relation,  and  in  so 
doing  employ  the  vocabulary  of  goodness,  man  and  sin,  and 
truth  in  the  major  terms;  these  along  v^ith  seemmg  and  appear- 
ing,  voice,  king,  God,  folly,  and  foe,  and  a  scattering  of  infre- 
quent adjectives  like  private  and  public,  make  up  Wither 's  major 
and  secondary  emphases.  The  vocabulary  seems  indeed  a  Puritan 
one;  at  least  it  seems  a  vocabulary  of  state  and  social  responsi- 
bility; and  the  poetry  is  more  ostensibly  didactic  than  v^e  have 
seen  since  the  1540's.  Hope  and  fear,  darkness  and  pride,  the 
richer  shades  and  feelings  of  the  average  of  his  time,  are  scattered 
through  Wither 's  work,  but  not,  in  the  1640's,  the  bodily  beauties 
of  the  Cavaliers,  and  largely  this  one  great  omission  accounts  for 
his  removal  from  the  norm  of  vocabulary.  Yet  Suckling  the 
Cavalier  is  almost  as  sparing. 

In  major  vocabulary,  Suckling  agrees  with  Wither  all  down 
the  line,  showing  his  further  alliance  with  the  school  of  Donne 
by  secondary  emphasis  on  such  terms  as  new,  face,  fire,  sun, 
thing,  call,  die,  and  by  his  own  personal  \ind,  wise,  hope,  wit,  his 
way,  place,  and  awa\e.  Suckling's  Fragmenta  Aurea  is  a  poetry, 
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published  in  1646  posthumously,  which  seems  staunchly  to  strip 
and  dull  the  cavalier  tradition.  Though  like  Carew's,  it  is  never- 
theless not  so  rich  and  fanciful ;  though  like  Cowley's,  it  is  not 
so  fully  argued;  though  like  Jonson's,  it  is  not  so  artful.  In  the 
1630's,  before  his  loyalist  flight  to  and  death  in  Paris,  he  was  "a 
prominent  figure  among  men  of  fashion  at  Court  and  a  distin- 
guished amateur  of  letters.'"  His  editor  relates  him  to  Donne 
rather  than  Jonson,  and  praises  his  happy  simplicity  over  his 
ingenuity,'  yet  the  prominence,  the  amateur  freshness,  the  sim- 
plicity seem  to  do  little  that  is  new  to  the  old  materials.  What  Mr. 
Henry  Lawes  set  to  music  was  what  he  had  set  before. 

I  prithee  spare  me,  gentle  boy ; 

Press  me  no  more  for  that  slight  toy, 

That  foolish  trifle  of  an  heart : 

I  swear  it  will  not  do  its  part, 

Though  thou  dost  thine,  employ'st  thy  power  and  art 

"Awake,  great  sir,  the  sun  shines  here";  "There  never  yet  was 
honest  man";  "In  each  man's  heart  that  doth  begin  /  To  love"; 
"Dost  see  how  unregarded  now" ;  "It  is  so  rare  and  new  a  thing 
to  see";  "What  mighty  princes  poets  are";  "Thou  hast  redeem'd 
us.  Will";  "Wonder  not,  if  I  stay  not  here";  "Fie  upon  hearts  that 
burn  with  mutual  fire";  "I  tell  thee,  Dick";  "My  dearest  rival." 
About  half  of  the  twenty  poems  are  thus  addressed;  the  rest 
begin  with  some  declarative  or  exclamatory  statement;  and  all 
develop  a  friendly  sort  of  relationship  in  simple  and  standard 
metaphorical  terms,  in  standard  stanza  or  couplet  in  four-  or  five- 
accented  lines.  Suckling's  own  major  words  place  and  tiray  are, 
indeed,  characteristic  of  him,  in  their  neutral  functioning. 

Of  the  religious  poetry  of  the  1640's,  Christopher  Harvey's  is 
one  extreme.  Composed  by  "a  very  venerable  and  lovable  man 
and  a  genuine  singer,"*  arranged  in  a  variety  of  common  seven- 

^  The  Wor\s  oj  John  Suckling,  ed.  A.  Hamilton  Thompson  (London,  1910),  p.  x. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  xi. 

*  Grosart,  Intxod,  to  Works. 
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teenth-century  stanza  patterns,  constructed  upon  a  familiar  An- 
glican series  of  moral  imperatives  and  descriptive  norms,  and 
since  its  first  publication  anonymously  in  1640  linked  closely  with 
George  Herbert's  more  famous  Temple,  Harvey's  The  Syna- 
gogue; or  The  Shadow  of  the  Temple  speaks  a  poetic  language 
not  central  but  peripheral  to  its  decade. 

Lord,  my  first-fruits  should  have  been  sent  to  Thee; 

For  Thou,  the  tree 
That  bare  them,  only  lentest  unto  me. 

This,  the  beginning  of  his  "Dedication,"  sounds  standard 
enough;  but  it  is  not;  it  is,  for  the  1640's,  spare  in  the  extreme. 
Fev^est  of  the  major  poetic  terms  of  the  decade,  fev^est  nouns 
and  adjectives  of  any  sort,  least  of  inventive  and  substantiated 
subject  matters  are  to  be  found  in  The  Synagogue. 

At  the  opposite  limit  of  elaboration  for  the  decade  is  another 
religious  poem,  published  tw^o  years  later  by  another  divine, 
Psychozoia,  or  The  first  part  of  The  Song  of  the  Soul,  Containing 
a  ChristianO'Pl  atonic  all  display  of  Life,  by  Henry  More,  later 
Master  of  Arts  and  Fellov^  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  Here 
in  numbered  Spenserian  stanzas  and  cantos,  in  invocation,  ad- 
dress to  the  reader,  mythological  background,  narrative  and 
scenic  structure  are  to  be  found  the  fullest  contents  and  modifi- 
cations of  the  time. 

Nor  Ladies  loves,  nor  Knights  brave  martiall  deeds, 
Ywrapt  in  rolls  of  hid  Antiquitie; 
But  th'inward  Fountain,  and  the  unseen  Seeds, 
From  whence  are  these  and  what  so  under  eye 
Doth  fall,  or  is  record  in  memorie. 
Psyche,  I'll  sing.  Psyche!  from  thee  they  sprong. 
O  life  of  Time,  and  all  Alterity! 
The  life  of  lives  instill  his  nectar  strong, 
My  soul  t'inebriate,  while  I  sing  Psyches  song. 

Characteristically,  in  the  first  stanza,  as  throughout  the  long 
poem,  qualities  prevail  over  actions,  sensations  over  relations. 
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These  alternatives,  of  More  and  of  Harvey,  do  not  seem  to 
belong  to  the  1640's  alone.  The  reader  of  More's  stanza,  "Nor 
Ladies  loves,  nor  Knights  brave  martiall  deeds, . . ."  will  cry  at 
once  (in  spite  of  the  nor),  Spenser!  and,  of  "Lord,  my  first- 
fruits  . . . ,"  Herbert!  These  are  two  traditions  familiar  to  us  in 
all  their  opposition,  and  not  limited  to  minor  poets  or  to  minor 
spaces  of  time.  Nevertheless,  it  is  notew^orthy  that  they  do  serve 
in  minor  as  well  as  major  fashion,  and  in  objective  as  well  as 
subjective  fashion,  to  characterize  the  differences  both  between 
two  poetically  laboring  divines  and  between  the  limits  of  poetical 
invention  in  so  crucial  a  decade  as  the  1640's.  They  define  as  well 
as  support  their  colleagues. 

On  a  scale  representing  the  decade's  range  of  poetic  reference, 
with  Harvey  at  one  end  and  More  at  the  other,  Jonson  and 
Donne  rest  beside  Harvey;  Waller  and  Milton  beside  More.  The 
minor  men  mark  the  limits,  the  major  men  are  beside  them  just 
within  the  limits.  The  matter  of  difference,  then,  is  more  than  a 
matter  of  minor  followers  of  two  great  traditions,  the  Eliza- 
bethan and  the  Jacobean,  the  Spenserian  and  the  Metaphysical, 
the  Neo-Platonic  and  the  Neo- Aristotelian,  the  Cavalier  and  the 
Puritan ;  and  it  is  less  than  the  matter  of  these  traditions  them- 
selves with  all  their  ramifications.  Centrally  it  is  a  matter  of  how 
poets  write  poetry,  and  how  in  any  one  time,  while  sharing  the 
interests  and  manners  of  that  time,  poets  make  choices  as  wide 
apart  as  possible,  within  the  range  of  choice  afforded  them  by 
the  idiom  of  the  time.  So  Under-wood  opposes  "Lycidas,"  the 
posthumous  work,  the  youthful ;  so  Wither's  poems  oppose  Wal- 
ler's in  1645;  so  Vaughan  as  one  kind  of  metaphysician  opposes 
Crashaw  as  another  in  1646;  so  the  mature  Herrick's  Hesperides 
of  1648  opposes  the  immature  Dryden's  "Hastings"  of  1649.  So 
the  focus  of  a  unity  of  time  brings  clear  the  variety  of  type ;  and 
so  in  converse  the  individual  reaches  are  seen  to  be  bound  and 
confirmed  in  the  common  grasp. 
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Perhaps  the  poet  best  to  represent  the  soHdest  ramifications  of 
the  extreme  position  is  Ben  Jonson,  to  whom  many  younger  poets 
were  pleased  to  call  themselves  "son,"  as  they  modified  his  posi- 
tion toward  the  central  agreement  of  their  own.'  Most  modern 
critics  think  of  Jonson,  I  suppose,  as  a  strong  and  mild  but  some- 
what dull  example  of  what  was  most  standard  in  his  age.  Rather, 
he  was  a  radical  poet,  allied  with  Donne  against  a  large  field.  He 
was  a  poet  of  the  power  of  predicates  and  infrequent  epithets.  He 
was  a  poet  of  both  Lord  and  Lady. 

Heare  mee,  O  God! 

A  broken  heart, 

Is  my  best  part : 
Use  still  thy  rod, 

That  I  may  prove 

Therein,  thy  Love 

and, 

Let  it  not  your  wonder  move, 
Lesse  your  laughter;  that  I  love. 
Though  I  now  write  fiftie  yeares, 
I  have  had,  and  have  my  Peeres; 
Poets,  though  devine  are  men : 
Some  have  lov'd  as  old  agen. 
And  it  is  not  alwayes  face. 
Clothes,  or  Fortune  gives  the  grace; 
Or  the  feature,  or  the  youth : 
But  the  Language,  and  the  Truth, 
With  the  Ardor,  and  the  Passion, 
Gives  the  Lover  weight,  and  fashion. 

Thus  he  begins  a  hymn  to  God  the  Father,  thus  he  begins  "A 
Celebration  of  Charis"  in  Ten  Lyric\  Peeces.  Love  is  again  the 
bond  between,  and  art  is  again  the  immortalizing  force.  Every 
word  in  the  two  passages  is  essentially  familiar  to  the  reader  of 
the  poetry  of  the  1640's.  Adjectives  are  scarce,  and  there  is  a  verb 

'^  Saintsbury  would  agree,  calling  Jonson  "the  greatest  single  tutor  and  teacher  of  the 
verse  of  the  mid-seventeenth  century"— that  era  which  revealed  the  "almost  incompre- 
hensible blowing  of  the  wind  of  the  spirit  in  a  particular  direction  for  a  certain  space  of 
time."  Minor  Poets  of  the  Caroline  Period,  I,  vii. 
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to  almost  every  line.  The  structure  is  rhymed,  coupleted,  ad- 
dressed. These  are  indeed  poems  of  the  1640's,  but  with  re- 
sraint. 

For  Jonson,  three  of  the  time's  four  major  adjectives,  six  of 
the  ten  nouns,  ten  of  the  eleven  verbs,  were  major.  He  stressed 
good,  great,  sweet,  but  not  fair;  day,  eye,  god,  heart,  love,  man, 
but  not  the  abstractions  of  heaven,  soul,  and  time;  his  verbs  were 
active  and  strong,  \now,  make,  see,  tell  used  more  often  apiece 
than  most  other  poets  used  them.  Among  secondary  terms,  he 
ignored  the  sensory  in  favor  of  epithets  like  poor  and  true,  nouns 
like  face,  life,  name,  nature,  son,  world,  verbs  like  call,  grow, 
loo\,  love.  He  ignored  the  bright,  dar\,  rich,  soft  of  a  Crashaw, 
the  king  of  a  Wither,  the  sun  and  tear  of  a  Donne  or  Carew,  the 
seem  and  shine  of  a  Cowley.  His  common,  active  language  was 
neither  one  of  appearances  nor  one  of  speculations,  but  rather 
one  of  event  in  thought  or  deed,  and  so  slighted  the  aesthetics  of 
substance  and  quality. 

Most  of  the  poems  in  Under-wood  are  stanzaic,  the  rest  tetram- 
eter couplet,  or  pentameter.  The  stanzas  have  not  so  much  the 
intricate  qualities  of  songs  as  the  neat  qualities  of  couplets.  Here 
is  one  of  the  most  metrically  complex  of  the  brief  poems : 

On  A  Lovers  Dust 
Made  Sand  for  an  Houre  Glasse 

Doe  but  consider  this  small  dust, 
Here  running  in  the  Glasse, 
By  Atomes  mov'd; 
Could  you  beleeve,  that  this, 
The  body  was 
Of  onethatlov'd? 
And  in  his  Mrs.  flame,  playing  like  a  flye, 
Turn'd  to  cinders  by  her  eye  ? 
Yes ;  and  in  death,  as  life  unblest, 

To  have't  exprest, 
Even  ashes  of  lovers  find  no  rest. 
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The  variations  of  accent  play  around  the  four-accent  base  of  the 
first  and  last  lines,  which  in  themselves  provide  the  idea  of  the 
poem,  and  which  carry  the  echo  of  the  major  rhyme.  The  various 
rhymes  set  up  in  the  first  three  lines  are  extended  through  the 
rest,  with  the  exception  of  the  couplet  of  former  life,  the  fly-eye 
couplet;  and  the  last  line  finishes  with  a  sort  of  delayed  couplet 
neatness.  Not  so  elaborate  in  rhyme  and  accent  interweaving  as 
Cowley  for  example,  Jonson  exhibits  a  sense  of  patness,  and  per- 
haps more  ear  for  inner  pattern  in  the  cross  reference  of  con- 
sonants in  this  poem. 

Note,  too,  how  it  is  characteristic  of  his  use  of  language.  Ad- 
jectives, except  verbal  ones,  are  at  a  minimum.  Dust,  glass,  atoms, 
body,  flame,  fly,  cinders,  ashes,  lovers,  the  nouns  extend  the  cen- 
tral figure.  The  central  thought,  on  the  other  hand,  in  either  first 
and  last  line,  or  the  first  question,  is  carried  by  verbs  in  the  now 
familiar  structure  of  address :  "Do  but  consider  . . .  /  Could  you 
beleeve,  that  this,  /  The  body  was  /Of  one  that  lov'd  ?" 

Of  the  two  dozen  or  so  first  poems  of  Under-wood,  two-thirds 
begin  with  some  form  of  address :  Let . . . ,  See, . . . ,  Guess, . . . , 
Come,  let  us ... ,  Oh,  doe  not . . . ,  Consider, . . . ,  Take  pity  . . . , 
If,  Sackville, . . . ,  Wake,  friend, . . . ,  and  so  on,— and  many  then 
proceed  through  persuasion  or  illustration  to  a  conclusion  or 
question  which  keeps  involved  the  subject  of  address.  Only  a  few 
contain  a  simple  narrative  or  listing  progression,  as  "A  Nymph's 
Passion"  begins,  "I  love,  and  he  loves  me  againe,  /  Yet  dare  I  not 
tell  who";  and  then  lists  the  qualities  of  her  lover  throughout  five 
stanzas  of  telling  yet  not  telling.  Full  of  "eyes  so  round  and 
bright,"  Summer  sky,  and  love's  Torches,  such  lines  still  contain 
some  complexity  of  argument,  and  as  so  complex  are  more 
actually  characteristic  than  the  more  famous  "O  so  white !  O  so 
soft!  O  so  sweet  is  she!"  of  the  fourth  Charis  lyric. 

I  should  suggest  as  representative  of  the  true  idiosyncrasy  of 
Jonson's  style  the  first  lines  of  "An  Epistle  to  Master  John  Selden!' 
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I  know  to  whom  I  write:  Here,  I  am  sure, 
Though  I  am  short,  I  cannot  be  obscure: 
Lesse  shall  I  for  the  Art  or  dressing  care. 
Truth,  and  the  Graces  best,  when  naked  are. 
Your  Booke,  my  Selden,  I  have  read,  and  much 
Was  trusted,  that  you  thought  my  judgement  such 
To  aske  it :  though  in  most  of  workes  it  be 
A  pennance,  where  a  man  may  not  be  free. 
Rather  than  Office,  where  it  doth  or  may 
Chance  that  the  Friends  affection  proves  allay 
Unto  the  Censure.  Yours  all  need  doth  flie 
Of  this  so  vitious  Humanitie. 

The  sixteen  verbs  in  these  tw^elves  lines  are  a  great  excess  for 
poetry,  but  they  are  the  very  excess  v^^hich  Jonson,  like  Wither, 
Vaughan,  and  Donne  felt  to  be  poetic.  The  couplets  are  average 
enough,  the  address  and  argument  familiar,  the  vocabulary  of 
art,  truth,  grace,  office,  and  friendship,  strong  and  common;  the 
special  sound  which  Jonson  gives  to  the  language  lies  in  brevity 
and  persistency  of  statement.  Sentences  are  to  be  v^^eighed  as 
sentences. 

Fond  of  paradox  like  his  time,  Jonson  presents  to  us,  then,  his 
ov^n  stylistic  paradox.  He  is  at  once  radical  and  conventional. 
He  invents  no  ntw  major  or  even  secondary  vocabulary,  he  shares 
the  verse  forms  and  thought  forms  of  the  decade  following  his 
death ;  yet  he  uses  to  an  extreme  that  trait  of  his  time  which  put 
up  to  poetry  the  activity  of  predication,  which  made  the  poem  a 
process  in  which  reader  and  writer  both  proposed,  demonstrated, 
argued,  disproved,  questioned,  responded,  and  so  participated. 
Such  a  process  and  emphasis  colored  sound  and  syntax,  as  well 
as  reference,  filling  the  poem  with  the  tone  and  structure  of  talk. 
As  adjective  and  noun  present  substance,  so  predicate  presents 
relationship  and  response.  It  was  this  sense  of  relationship  which 
Jonson  drew  upon,  if  not  always  with  skill,  yet  always  with  sym- 
pathy, to  make  a  significance  for  his  poetic  sons,  who  moderately, 
and  each  in  his  own  way,  went  to  do  likewise. 
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John  Donne,  whom  Jonson  admired  and  referred  to  with 
refrain-Hke  consistency  in  his  talks  with  Drummond,  shared  the 
poetic  speech,  yet  spoke  Hkewise  in  his  own  way.  Elsewhere^  I 
have  tried  to  describe  his  way  with  adjectives  and  adjective  struc- 
tures, his  scanty  and  conceptual  use  of  them.  Now  it  is  possible 
to  see  that  much  of  his  method  he  shared  with  his  late  contempo- 
raries, and  that  it  was  associated  also  with  scant  use  of  nouns  and 
strong  use  of  verbs.  Donne,  in  fact,  used  fewer  nouns  than  any 
other  of  the  twenty  poets,  and  more  verbs  than  any  but  Jonson. 
He,  too,  pushed  to  an  extreme  the  style  which  he  shared.  Most 
of  the  major  terms  he  agreed  on  with  Wither,  Jonson,  Vaughan, 
and  then  used  one  of  these,  love,  more  than  a  hundred  times  in  a 
thousand  lines,  more  than  twice  the  amount  of  anybody  else's 
most  enthusiastic  repetition.  In  his  own  special  adjectives,  the 
thousand  lines  of  bad,  new,  old,  true,  reflect  the  emphasis  of  his 
whole  concordance.  In  his  secondary  nouns,  to  the  Jonsonian 
face,  name,  worlds  he  adds  characteristically  more  concrete  em- 
phases, on  death,  tear,  sun,  thing,  and  his  temporal  interest  in 
year.  In  secondary  verbs,  his  noun  insistences  are  repeated  in  to 
die  and  to  love.  The  traits  which  seemed  so  strong  in  adjective 
usage,  then— the  strong  repetitive  use  of  a  few  terms,  the  vivid 
appearance  of  some  emphasis  upon  objects  in  the  outer  world,  the 
preoccupation  with  negatives,  and  with  time,— seem  to  be  re- 
peated through  all  the  textures  of  his  reference,  and  to  singu- 
larize  him  in  the  midst  of  his  wide  stylistic  agreements  upon 
man,  love,  goodness,  death,  and  thought,  in  stanza  and  couplet 
arguments  with  his  love,  and  with,  in  his  intensive  fashion,  him- 
self. 

"Love's  Usury"  sets  forth  many  of  its  author's  qualities  in  these 

matters. 

For  every  houre  that  thou  wilt  spare  mee  now, 

I  will  allow, 
Usurious  God  of  Love,  twenty  to  thee, 
When  with  my  browne,  my  gray  haires  equall  bee; 

°  Major  Adjectives  in  English  Poetry. 
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Till  then,  Love,  let  my  body  raigne,  and  let 
Mee  travell,  sojourne,  snatch,  plot,  have,  forget, 
Resume  my  last  yeares  relict:  think  that  yet 
We'had  never  met. 

The  couplet  rhyme  in  stanzaic  form  is  familiar,  and  the  structure 
of  address  and  request.  The  God  of  Love  is  familiar,  even  under 
the  special  epithet  put  upon  him.  The  browne  and  gray  are  char- 
acteristically used  by  Donne  as  epithets  not  of  sense  but  of  con- 
cept. The  hour  and  year  are  part  of  his  preoccupation,  the  body 
too,  and  the  relict  one  of  his  noted  technical  references.  The  rest 
are  verbs  in  great  variety  and  some  familiarity  in  let,  thin\,  met, 
their  excess  of  fourteen  in  eight  lines  suggesting  Donne's  active 
emphasis.  The  stanza  is  a  1640  stanza,  earlier  v^ritten  though  it 
was,  in  vocabulary,  sound,  and  structure  of  argument;  it  is  espe- 
cially Donne's  in  its  self-assertion.  The  next  two  stanzas  develop 
an  excessive  paradox  with  authority.  The  average  petition  takes 
on  a  kind  of  bargaining  power  with  Donne's  desperate  and  direct 

Spare  mee  till  then,  I'll  beare  it,  though  she  bee 
One  that  loves  mee. 

This  is  the  poetry,  the  music,  the  rhyme,  the  thought,  the  argu- 
ment, of  pure  verbs. 
Or  recall  "A  Feaver,"  for  an  example  of  Donne's  neatness : 

Oh  doe  not  die,  for  I  shall  hate 

All  women  so,  when  thou  art  gone, 
That  thee  I  shall  not  celebrate. 

When  I  remember,  thou  wast  one 

These  burning  fits  but  meteors  bee. 
Whose  matter  in  thee  is  soone  spent. 

Thy  beauty,  and  all  parts,  which  are  thee, 
Are  unchangeable  firmament. 

Yet  t'was  o£  my  minde,  seising  thee. 

Though  it  in  thee  cannot  persever. 
For  I  had  rather  owner  bee 

Of  thee  one  houre,  than  all  else  ever. 
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In  these  verses  the  address  is  to  the  love  rather  than  the  god,  the 
phrasing  compacter,  the  rhyming  closer,  the  argument  still  in- 
volved in  analogies,  but  the  stress  is  the  same,  assertive  and  predi- 
cative. Adjectives,  except  for  the  numerals,  and  unchangeable, 
are  minor;  nouns  provide  a  selection  for  illustrative  reference; 
it  is  the  verbs  which  make  the  sense,  as  the  whole  of  the  first 
stanza  suggests. 

Like  Jonson,  like  his  sons,  Donne  varies  the  patterns  of  his 
many  poems,  but  maintains  as  close  norm  the  four-  or  five-beat 
line  rhymed  in  couplets.  He  maintains,  too,  the  norm  of  conversa- 
tion, in  plea,  query,  imperative,  beginning:  "I  wonder,  by  my 
troth,  what  thou,  and  I";  "Goe,  and  catche";  "Now  thou  hast 
lov'd  me";  "Busie  old  foole";  "For  Godsake  hold  your  tongue"; 
"Sweetest  love";  "  'Tis  true,  'tis  day";  "111  tell  thee  now";  "Let 
me  powre  forth";  "Marke  but  this  flea";  and  so  on;  and  ending 
in  a  kind  of  agreement  or  resolution  in  "none  can  die" ;  "I  may 
thinke  so  too" ;  "thy  spheare" ;  "A  patterne  of  your  love" ;  "ne'r 
parted  bee" ;  "to  marke  when,  and  where  the  darke  eclipses  bee" ; 
"and  hastes  the  others  death"— these  concluding  phrases  being 
the  last  part,  often,  of  a  coupleted,  a  fully  completed,  ending. 
Recognizably  Donne's  as  many  of  these  phrases  are  to  us,  in  con- 
tent and  structural  suggestion  they  could  begin  or  end  most 
poems  of  the  decade,  except  when  some  felicity  or  audacity  even 
in  so  brief  compass  marks  the  extra  power  of  mind  and  skill  of 
craft.  And  of  that  skill  of  craft  Donne,  like  Cowley  and  his  col- 
leagues, was  aware.  He  shared  the  self-consciousness  which 
analogized  lover  and  poet,  body  and  book,  and  which  therefore 
expressed  in  every  double  turn  of  phrase  a  seriousness  of  relative 
vision. 

His  "metaphysical"  disciples  Vaughan  and  Crashaw  chose 
differing  forms  of  the  metaphysical,  providing  another  contrast 
between  the  relational  and  the  substantial.  Vaughan  liked  a  short 
line,  with  few  adjectives,  nouns,  verbs;  of  major  adjectives  he 
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stressed  only  fair,  and  he  preferred  his  own  special  emphasis  on 
day  to  the  more  common  lope  and  heart.  His  was  a  heavenly  view 
and  vocabulary,  and  the  metaphysical  relation  of  himself  to  this 
view  was  given  vigor  by  his  own  set  of  choices:  the  nouns  of 
cloud,  light,  year,  hour,  star,  sun,  night,  modified  by  the  epithets 
of  dar]{,  full,  quic\,  young,  supported  by  shine  and  fall,  as  his 
tear,  death,  sin,  by  weep.  The  stress  in  these  terms  is  more  upon 
nature  and  more  upon  feeling  than  usual  in  the  1640's,  with  a 
special  look  to  the  height  and  light  of  the  heavens,  the  dark  of 
man,  and  it  is  this  stress  which  has  often  been  noted  in  Vaughan, 
allying  him  with  Wordsworth,  or,  as  one  may  suggest,  with 
Hopkins.  In  some  of  his  heavenly  sense  Donne  particularly 
shared,  in  sun,  for  example,  and  the  time  of  year  and  hour,  and 
the  expression  of  thought,  in  tear  and  weeping.  But  Donne's  in- 
terest in  human  forms  and  standards,  in  good,  eye,  heart,  love,  in 
had,  false,  true,  name,  world,  was  just  specifically  not  Vaughan's; 
in  it  lay  their  great  difference,  in  Vaughan's  rejection  of  much 
earthly  metaphysical  substance  and  in  his  ignoring  of  human 
standard,  especially  the  negative. 

Crashaw,  a  poet  of  fuller  measure  in  accent  and  vocabulary, 
was  more  apt  to  include  than  ignore,  though  he  too  lacked  inter- 
est in  Donne's  concepts  of  abstract  value.  He  employed  with 
major  stress  most  of  the  major  words  of  the  decade,  especially 
the  visual  and  structural  fair,  eye,  heaven,  make,  and  see,  along 
with  Donne's  and  Vaughan's  death,  tear,  and  world,  the  meta- 
physical negatives,  a  vast  store  of  precious  adjectives  like  bright, 
dar\,  full,  high,  new,  old,  poor,  rich,  true,  most  of  the  terms 
stressed  by  anyone  else  in  the  decade,  along  with  his  own  hlac\ 
and  proud.  Where  Vaughan  difiFers  in  nouns,  in  the  direct  sub- 
jects and  means  of  his  attention,  Crashaw  differs  in  adjectives,  in 
the  world  of  sense  which  he  elaborates.  As  Crashaw  sensed, 
Donne  judged,  and  Vaughan  felt,  and  all,  as  they  recognized 
their  mortality,  wept. 
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So  the  village  doctor  of  Scethrog  and  Lower  Newton,  protest- 
ing the  vanities  of  "sweet  love"  and  "mistress  fair,"  addressed 
with  art  and  wit,  but  directed  his  art  and  wit  heavenward. 

My  God!  Thou  that  did'st  dye  for  me, 
These  Thy  death's  fruits  I  offer  Thee 
Death  that  to  me  was  life  and  light, 
But  dark  and  deep  pangs  to  Thy  sight. 
Some  drops  of  Thy  all-quickning  blood 
Fell  on  my  heart;  those  made  it  bud. 
And  put  forth  thus,  though  Lord,  before 
The  ground  was  curst  and  void  of  store. 

Word  by  word  this  vocabulary  is  characteristically  Vaughan's 
and  his  time's,  the  quick  bud  and  fruit  most  closely  his,  and  all 
set  in  the  decade's  pattern  of  octosyllabic-couplet  address  and 
paradox.  The  pangs  of  the  lover  are  here  religious,  his  love  is 
toward  God ;  but  again,  as  ever,  death  and  the  heart  are  counter- 
poised. The  Dedication  ends, 

I  nothing  have  to  give  to  Thee, 
But  this  Thy  own  gift,  given  to  me. 
Refuse  it  not;  for  now  Thy  token 
Can  tell  Thee  where  a  heart  is  broken. 

It  is  the  ending  of  a  Cavalier  poem.  But  the  text  is  Revelations 
I,  5 :  "Unto  Him  that  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in 
His  own  blood";  and  Thee  is  capitalized. 

Vaughan  wrote  in  his  Preface,  regretting  his  own  earlier  frivo- 
lous work,  that  "the  complaint  against  vitious  verse,  even  by 
peaceful  and  obedient  spirits,  is  of  some  antiquity  in  this  King- 
dom  The  true  remedy  lies  wholly  in  their  bosoms,  who  are 

the  gifted  persons,  by  a  wise  exchange  of  vain  and  vitious  sub- 
jects, for  divine  themes  and  celestial  praise."  The  exchange  of 
secular  for  divine  did  not  necessitate,  however,  an  exchange  of 
meters,  syntaxes,  or  vocabularies.  All  the  time,  the  divine  had 
helped  to  figure  forth  the  secular;  now,  the  exchange  could  be 
made  to  mutual  benefit. 


Or, 
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'Tis  now  cleare  day :  I  see  a  rose 
Bud  in  the  bright  East,  and  disclose 
The  pilgrim-sunne;  all  night  have  I 
Spent  in  a  roving  extasie 
To  find  my  Saviour; 

O  joyes!  Infinite  sweetnes!  with  what  flowres 
And  shoots  o£  glory,  my  soul  breakes  and  buds! 

All  the  long  houres 

Of  night  and  rest, 

Through  the  still  shrouds 

0£  sleep,  and  clouds, 
This  dew  fell  on  my  breast; 

Vaughan  was  conscious  of  the  life  and  grace  in  his  language,  and 
swore  to  sober  its  direction,  as  in  "Mount  of  Olives": 

Sweete,  sacred  hill!  on  whose  fair  brow 
My  Saviour  sate,  shall  I  allow 

Language  to  love 
And  idolize  some  shade,  or  grove, 
Neglecting  thee  ?  such  ill-plac'd  wit, 
Conceit,  or  call  it  what  you  please. 

Is  the  braine's  fit. 

And  meere  disease. 

So  Cooper's  Hill,  with  all  of  Denham's  descriptiveness,  Vaughan 
seriously  rejected  in  its  own  day,  for  a  mountain  more  sacred  but 
still  sweet. 

The  lines  of  this  metaphysic  were  somewhat  shorter,  inter- 
weaving many  two-accent  units  among  the  usual  tetrameter  and 
pentameter  couplets,  and  some  quatrains.  Twenty  of  some  thirty 
poems  begin  with  the  structure  of  address  and  are  based  upon  it; 
the  rest  are  narrative  in  procedure,  as,  for  example,  "Farewell, 
you  everlasting  hills!"  on  the  one  hand,  and  "  'Tis  dead  night 
round  about:  Horrour  doth  creepe,"  on  the  other.  The  short, 
closely  rhymed,  exclamatory  is  in  some  contrast  to  slower  paced 
narrative  and  descriptive,  and  doubles  it  in  amount,  whereas  for 
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most  of  the  sons  of  Ben  the  two  types  were  blended  in  the  form 
of  the  varied  and  elaborated  tetrameter. 

Crashaw  extends  the  poetic  line  into  a  fairly  steady  pentameter, 
coupleted  or  alternated,  even  in  his  mixed  lyrical  forms  lengthen- 
ing the  line  away  from  its  intermittent  two-accent  articulations. 

Tell  me,  bright  boy,  tell  me  my  golden  Lad, 
Whither  away  so  frolick  ?  why  so  glad  ? 
What  all  thy  wealth  in  consaile  ?  all  thy  state  ? 
Are  huskes  so  deare  ?  troth  'tis  a  mighty  rate. 

This  the  epigram,  "The  Prodigal."  Or,  the  beginning  of  "On  a 
treatise  of  Charity" : 

Rise  then,  immortall  maid!  Religion  rise! 

Put  on  thyself  in  thine  owne  lookes;  t'our  eyes 

Be  what  thy  beauties,  not  our  blots  have  made  thee, 

Such  as  (ere  our  darke  sinnes  to  dust  betrayed  thee) 

Heav'n  set  thee  down  new  drest;  when  thy  bright  birth 

Shot  thee  like  lightning  to  the  astonisht  earth. 

Or,  the  beginning  of  the  500-line  "Sospetto  d'Herode": 

Muse,  now  the  servant  of  soft  Loves  no  more, 
Hate  is  thy  Theame,  and  Herod,  whose  unblest 
Hand  (o  what  dares  not  jealous  Greatnesse?)  tore 
A  thousand  sweet  Babes  from  their  Mothers  Brest : 
The  Bloomes  of  Martyrdome. 

This,  the  main  line  for  Crashaw,  may  be  contrasted  with  his  less 
frequent  briefer  Vaughan  or  Herrick  line. 

How  life  and  death  in  thee 
Agree! 

or  the  regular  tetrameter  couplet,  as  in  the  poem  "On  Mr.  George 
Herbert's  booke" : 

Know  you  faire  on  what  you  looke; 
Divinest  love  lyes  in  this  booke : 
Expecting  fier  from  your  eyes. 
To  kindle  this  his  sacrifice. 
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This  last  is  recognizably  closest,  in  both  measure  and  vocabulary, 
to  the  repeated  1640  standard,  in  which  fair,  eye,  love,  and  divine 
mingle  in  close  tetrameter  progress  of  reasoning  address.  When 
Crashaw^  alters  this  standard,  he  does  so,  as  w^e  have  seen  in  both 
vocabulary  and  measure,  by  extension,  by  certain  filling  out  of 
extremes,  not  changing  but  increasing.  The  primary  structure 
of  address  is  still  evident,  but  it  is  filled  out  by  many  exclama- 
tions, questions,  imperatives.  The  line  is  lengthened  and  in- 
creased v^ith  adjectives,  nouns,  verbs,  abundant  all  three.  And 
the  eye's  fair  sight  and  tear  are  the  fully  repeated  theme. 

By  his  amplificatory  stresses,  then,  Crashaw  v^rites  apart  from 
his  fellov^  poets  of  the  metaphysical  divine,  and  closer  to  the 
cosmical  divine  of  More,  Quarles,  Milton.  Like  Vaughan,  he 
has  protested  the  frivolity  of  contemporary  verse;  like  Vaughan 
he  is  said  to  have  taken  Herbert  for  his  model.  But  unlike 
Vaughan  and  Herbert,  and  unlike  Herbert's  fellow^  Donne,  he 
has  wished  to  make  poetry  soar  on  wings  very  broad  and  well 
feathered.  Said  "the  authors  friend"  in  the  preface  to  Steps  to  the 
Temple: 

Divine  Poetry,  I  dare  hold  it,  in  position  against  Suarez  on  the  subject, 
to  be  the  Language  of  the  Angels;  it  is  the  quintessence  of  Phantasie 
and  discourse  center'd  in  Heaven;  'tis  the  very  Out-goings  of  the 
soule; . . .  Oh!  when  the  generall  arraignment  of  Poets  shall  be,  to  give 
an  accompt  of  their  higher  soules,  with  what  a  triumphant  brow  shall 
our  divine  Poet  sit  above,  and  looke  downe  upon  poore  Homer,  Virgil, 
Horace,  Claudian  ?  &c.  who  had  amongst  them  the  ill  lucke  to  talke 
out  a  great  part  of  their  gallant  Genius,  upon  Bees,  Dung,  froggs,  and 
Gnats,  &c.  and  not  as  himself  here,  upon  Scriptures,  divine  Graces, 
Martyrs  and  Angels. 

The  contrast  thus  made  by  the  defense  is  that  between  the 
classical  or  profane  subject  and  diction  and  that  which  he  calls 
the  "primitive"  or  original  heavenly  divine.  It  is  a  contrast  be- 
tween sacred  poems  and  "madrigalls"  ("Love-Sonnets,  and  Epi- 
thalamiums").  Behind  this  highly  ethical  justification  lies  the 
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clear  quality  of  Crashaw's  taste  for  the  elaborate  rather  than  the 
homely,  the  cosmical  rather  than  the  social,  the  angel  rather  than 
the  gnat.  All  in  the  1640's  loved  the  divine;  the  simpler  question 
is  v^hether  they  wrote  of  it  in  gnat  or  in  angel.  The  gnat  required 
the  figures  and  predicates  of  relationship;  the  angel  asked  for 
the  epithets  of  admiration. 

Another  in  1645  to  publish  his  choice  on  the  side  of  the  angels 
was  Francis  Quarles.  His  publisher  apologized  for  the  secular 
aspect  of  the  shepherds  in  the  Shepheards  Oracles,  but  assured 
the  seriousness  of  the  eclogues  in  their  mixture  of  heavenly  with 

earthly. 

Heaven-blest  Britannus;  thou,  whose  Oaten  Reed 
Sings  thy  True-Love,  whilst  thy  proud  flocks  do  feed 
Secure  about  thee,  on  this  fruitful  Brow 
Above  all  Shepheards,  o  how  blest  art  Thou! 

So  speaks  Gallo  to  Britannus  in  beginning  the  first  Eglogue,  and 
he  speaks  in  type  for  the  whole  series.  Pan  talks  with  Gentilla, 
Nullfidius  with  Pseudo-Catholicus,  Anarchus  with  Canonicus, 
ludex  with  Romastix,  and  all  their  representation  of  problems 
pertinent  to  their  names  is  veiled  in  the  terms  of  Arcadian  festi- 
val. In  each  of  the  eleven  eglogues  the  point  comes  clear,  despite 
the  abundance  of  pastoral  care,  that  what  England  needs  in  1646 
is  cessation  of  hostilities  on  all  counts,  and  return  to  a  peaceful 
status  quo. 

The  major  terms  which  Quarles  employs  to  convey  this  mes- 
sage through  many  lines  of  epitheted  iambic  pentamer  couplet 
are  just  as  standard  as  any  poet's  in  his  time,  even  Cowley's.  Fair, 
good,  great,  sweet,  all  the  major  adjectives  are  stressed,  and  all 
the  major  nouns,  with  emphasis  on  day,  eye,  heart,  and  time;  and 
all  the  verbs  but  bring,  with  emphasis  on  give,  \now,  ma\e,  and 
tell,  and  thin\.  Of  his  fellow  "divine"  poets,  Quarles  is  closer  to 
Crashaw  than  to  Vaughan,  and  to  More  than  to  Harvey,  in  these 
choices;  he  joins  with  his  qualifying  rather  than  his  predicating 
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colleagues,  but  comes  nearer  than  others  to  compromise  in  com- 
mon usage.  His  secondary  epithets,  for  example,  are  Donne's 
commonplaces  new,  poor,  and  true,  his  nouns  more  forceful,  in 
blood,  hand,  and  power,  yet  his  verbs  quiet,  in  \eep,  loo\,  spea\, 
stand,  teach.  More  than  any  other  poet,  too,  he  uses  with  his  own 
singular  emphasis  those  terms  which  are  directly  important  to 
his  subject  and  his  allegory :  gentle,  shepheard,  floc\,  sheep,  lamb, 
swain,  feed,  and  words  of  speaking  and  hearing.  Quarles  is  a 
wordy  poet,  in  thought  and  practice,  and  his  words  are  all  the 
obvious  ones  in  the  frame  of  his  subject  and  his  time.  Not  typical 
in  the  fullness  and  repetitiveness  of  his  structures,  he  is,  never- 
theless, most  typical  as  most  inclusive  of  the  materials  of  his 
decade. 

It  was  the  poetry  of  this  decade,  remember,  which  was  later 
said  to  have  needed  reform,  and  which  Waller,  one  of  its  own 
members,  was  said  to  have  helped  reform.  Waller  and  Dryden 
purified  the  century's  poetry,  it  was  said.  What  did  they  do  to  it  ? 
By  practice  they  allied  it,  in  structure  and  reference,  to  the  ex- 
tremes at  which  Milton's  poetry  rested,  and  More's,  and  Quarks', 
and  Crashaw's:  "divine  poetry,"  then;  but  theirs  was  not  divine. 
Evidently  the  reform  was  not  one  of  subject  or  attitude,  for  other 
divines,  and  Wither  the  Puritan,  wrote  at  the  other  end  of  the 
scale.  Nor  was  the  matter  one  of  reference,  for  Waller  and 
Dryden  did  not  especially  agree  either  with  one  another  or  with 
their  colleagues.  Waller  stressed  all  the  major  adjectives,  Dryden 
only  good  and  great;  Waller  slighted  such  main  nouns  as  day, 
earth,  soul,  time,  while  Dryden  slighted  only  man;  Waller 
slighted  the  metaphysical  thinking,  Dryden  did  not.  Among 
secondary  terms  Waller  stressed  bright,  high,  new,  fire,  power, 
grow,  seem,  sing,  and  Dryden,  happy,  new,  rich,  death,  life,  part, 
die,  live,  keep,  shine,  sing.  The  difference  seems  to  lie  in  Waller's 
greater  pomp,  and  this  impression  is  borne  out  by  the  more  singu- 
lar stresses :  Waller's  noble,  bold,  care,  seas,  fate,  all  in  large  terms ; 
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and  Dryden's  young,  mortal,  sacred,  virtue,  grace,  more  modified 
and  conceptual.  Though  the  poems  of  Dryden  here  under  ob- 
servation are  of  Hmited  kind,  taking  their  cue  from  the  elegiac 
"Hastings,"  nevertheless  the  generalization  holds  for  his  other 
poems  also,  that  their  central  vocabulary  is  a  moderate  and  con- 
ceptual one,  fairly  strong  on  adjectives,  emotional  rather  than 
sensory.  Waller,  in  his  Occasional  Poems,  as  in  his  Epigrams  and 
Epistles,  presents  more  ceremony  of  vocabulary.  Is  ceremony  his 
reform  ? 

An  early  poem  on  King  Charles,  "Of  the  Danger  His  Majesty 
(Being  Prince)  Escaped  in  the  Road  at  St  Andero,"  begins: 

Now  had  his  Highness  bid  farewell  to  Spain, 
And  reach'd  the  sphere  of  his  own  power— the  main; 
With  British  bounty  in  his  ship  he  feasts 
Th'Hesperian  princes,  his  amazed  guests, 
To  find  that  wat'ry  wilderness  exceed 
The  entertainment  of  their  great  Madrid. 
Healths  to  both  kings,  attended  with  the  roar 
Of  cannons,  echo'd  from  th'affrighted  shore, 
With  loud  resemblance  of  his  thunder,  prove 
Bacchus  the  seed  of  cloud-compelling  Jove; 

If  the  occasion  seems  to  provide  the  ceremony,  consider  one  of 
the  love  poems  for  v^hich  Waller  v^as  noted,  "Of  the  Lady  v^ho 
Can  Sleep  When  She  Pleases" : 

No  wonder  sleep  from  careful  lovers  flies. 
To  bathe  himself  in  Saccharissa's  eyes. 
As  fair  Astraea  once  from  earth  to  heaven. 
By  strife  and  loud  impiety  was  driven; 
So  with  our  plaints  oflfended,  and  our  tears, 
Wise  Somnus  to  that  paradise  repairs; 

Both  passages  are  different  from  the  by  now  familiar  beginnings 
of  plaint  and  complex  persuasion.  They  do  not  accost,  or  address 
from  bended  knee,  or  take  the  hand  and  press  the  syllogism. 
Rather,  they  build  behind  an  incident  a  background  panorama 
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of  scenery.  It  is  significant  that  while  half  of  Waller's  poems  are 
titled  "To  ..."  and  begin,  like  the  poem  "To  the  Mutable  Fair," 
in  the  familiar  octosyllabics,  familiarly: 

Here,  Caelia!  for  thy  sake  I  part 
With  all  that  grew  so  near  my  heart, 

their  logic  is  not  complex  or  figured,  but  swung  through  heaven 
and  through  "ancient  tales"  to  draw  down  parallels,  making  a 
journey  more  in  physical  space  than  in  mental  time.  And,  more- 
over, the  other  half  of  Waller's  poems  is  another  kind,  the  oc- 
casional kind,  beginning  in  new  fashion  with  narrative  analogy: 

As  when  a  sort  of  wolves  infest  the  night 
With  their  wild  howlings  at  fair  Cynthia's  light, 
The  noise  may  chase  sweet  slumber  from  our  eyes, 
But  never  reach  the  mistress  of  the  skies; 
So  with  the  news  of  Sacharissa's  wrongs, 

or, 

As  in  old  chaos  (heaven  with  earth  confused) 
And  stars  with  rocks  together  crush'd  and  bruised). 

So  Saccharissa  . . . 

The  followers  who  praised  Waller,  including  Dryden  himself, 
and  Pope,  and  Samuel  Johnson,  praised  him  for  his  "sweetness," 
his  "softness,"  his  "loftiness,"  his  combination  of  "feminine" 
grace  and  "masculine"  force.  These  terms  applied  to  sound  as 
well  as  sense,  to  the  use  of  the  French  closed  and  rounded  couplet, 
to  the  turns  upon  key  words  by  repetition,  to  the  fullness  of  lines 
and  vowels  within  the  lines.  There  are  fewer  breaks,  fewer  con- 
flicts of  consonants,  fewer  plays  upon  silence,  implication,  con- 
versation in  these  accretive  verses;  they  make  their  pattern  from 
what  is  in  them,  and  therefore  control  by  structural  rhymed 
sections,  by  harmonies  rather  than  dissonances,  by  onomato- 
poeias, by  references  which  give  direct  sensory  effects,  by  cumula- 
tive subjects  and  epithets.  Denham  wrote  this  way,  too,  in 
Cooper  s  Hill,  though  not  so  consistently  as  Waller  in  his  other 
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work  and  with  some  tendencies  toward  roughness  of  sound  with 
power  of  subject  which  won  him  more  often  the  labels  "mascu- 
line" and  "strong"  than  Waller's  "soft."  "Denham's  strength  and 
Waller's  sweetness  join,"  said  Pope  in  the  Essay  on  Criticism. 
And  Dryden  in  his  dedication  of  the  Aeneid  made  the  four 
"Thames"  lines  from  Cooper  s  Hill  a  poetic  touchstone : 

Oh  could  I  flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy  stream 
My  great  example  as  it  is  my  theme! 
Though  deep,  yet  clear;  though  gentle  yet  not  dull; 
Strong  without  rage;  without  o'erflowing,  full. 

These  are  the  very  value  terms  of  the  type,  and  they  suggest 
the  sort  of  representative  natural  magnificence  to  which  poetry 
then  aspired.  It  is  the  new,  and  yet  the  old,  poetry  of  things,  of 
Spenser's  mellifluous  and  handsome  glories  and  of  cosmic  scope 
and  continuity,  which  by  their  very  name  and  state  in  suitable 
numbers  are  aesthetic  and  so  poetic' 

In  this  ceremonial  manner,  something  thoroughgoing  and  per- 
sistent has  been  added  to  the  poetry  of  the  1640's.  Waller's 
occasional  poems,  with  their  scenic  backgrounds,  are  not  char- 
acteristic of  the  number  of  poets  we  have  been  observing;  not  of 
Cowley,  Carew,  Donne,  not  even  of  the  masque-writing  Jonson 
or  the  Biblical  Sandys.  Rather,  suggestions  of  Waller's  descrip- 
tive pomp  may  be  remembered  from  poets  of  the  epithetical  pole, 
from  More's  Spenserians,  Crashaw's  lengthening  decorative  line, 
the  pastoral  backgrounds  to  Quarles'  dialogues.  The  poets  of 
epithet  and  substantive  are  the  poets  also  of  an  altered  or  altering 
structure,  a  structure  descriptive  rather  than  discursive. 

Dryden  was  the  most  temperate  of  these  reformers,  steering 
his  poetic  course  down  center  and  only  gradually  shifting  from 

'  The  rhetorical  argument  for  words  vs.  things,  as  old  as  Quintilian  vs.  Cicero,  was 
illustrated  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Wyatt  vs.  Spenser,  the  "manly"  vs.  the  "luxurious," 
and  here  Waller  in  odd  accord  with  Sprat  makes  the  antiverbal,  antimetaphysical  re- 
assertion.  See  T.  H.  Banks'  Introduction  to  his  edition  of  Denham;  the  Poems  to  the 
Memory  of  Waller;  A.  C.  Howell's  "Res  et  Verba;  Words  and  Things";  F.  P.  Wilson's 
Elizabethan  and  Jacobean;  and  C.  S.  Lewis'  "Donne  and  Love  Poetry"  in  Seventeenth- 
Century  Studies. 
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Donne's  "wit"  to  Waller's  "poetry."'  His  first  poem  "Upon  the 
Death  of  Lord  Hastings,"  published  together  with  thirty-two 
other  elegies  on  the  young  lord's  death,  in  Lachrymae  Musarum 
in  1649— and  by  this  date  justifying  Dryden's  inclusion  here, 
though  most  of  his  poems  are  later—"  begins  in  medium  fashion 
with  an  addressed  question  rather  abstractly  assumed,  a  cere- 
monious but  not  a  descriptive  manner: 

Must  noble  Hastings  immaturely  die, 
The  honour  of  his  ancient  family  ? 
Beauty  and  learning  thus  together  meet 
To  bring  a  winding  for  a  wedding  sheet  ? 
Must  Virtue  prove  Death's  harbinger  ?  must  she, 
With  him  expiring,  feel  mortality  ? 

The  sharpness  of  the  sad  inquiring  paradox  is  its  "wit";  the 
smoothness  of  even-paced,  poised,  and  balanced  line  is  its 
"poetry,"  for  Dryden. 

Though  the  sharp  and  abstract  terms  of  wit  maintain  the 
nature  of  Dryden's  writing,  they  are  increasingly  modified  to- 
ward the  smooth  and  descriptive.  Epistle  or  "To . . ."  poems  are 
relatively  infrequent,  and  occasion  poems  have  taken  their  place. 
Set  beside  the  active  personal  address  of  "To  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Oldham," 

Farewell,  too  little  and  too  lately  known, 
Whom  I  began  to  think  and  call  my  own, 

the  more  static  frame  of  "On  the  Monument  of  the  Marquis 
of  Winchester,"  which  is  filled  to  its  limits  with  far-reaching 
epithets: 

He  who  in  impious  times  undaunted  stood 
And  midst  rebellions  durst  be  just  and  good, . . . 
Such  souls  are  rare,  but  mighty  patterns  given 
To  earth  were  meant  for  ornaments  to  Heaven. 

®  "Doctor  Donne,  the  greatest  wit,  though  not  the  best  poet,  of  our  nation."  Dedica- 
tion to  "Eleonora,"  1692. 

^  Andrew  Marvell,  also  appearing  early  in  the  same  volume,  uses  much  the  same 
reference  and  structure  pattern  as  Dryden's. 
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Or  the  first  of  "Eleonora" : 

As  when  some  great  and  gracious  monarch  dies, 

Soft  whispers  first  and  mournful  murmurs  rise 

Among  the  sad  attendants;  then  the  sound 

Soon  gathers  voice  and  spreads  the  news  around, . . . 

So  slowly,  by  degrees,  unwilling  Fame 

Did  matchless  Eleonora's  fate  proclaim, 

Till  public  as  the  loss  the  news  became. 

In  the  latter  regular  and  substantial  procedures  of  numbers 
rather  than  in  the  former  colloquialism  is  to  be  seen  the  major 
framework  of  Dryden's  verse.  Wit  and  master  of  the  abstract 
though  he  seems  in  comparison  with  Pope,  the  frame  even  of  his 
satires  is  descriptive  and  ceremonial  in  Waller's  and  Milton's 
manner.  So  "Absalom  and  Achitophel": 

In  pious  times,  ere  priestcraft  did  begin, 
Before  polygamy  was  made  a  sin. 
When  man  on  many  multiplied  his  kind. 
Ere  one  to  one  was  cursedly  confined, 

and  "MacFlecknoe" : 

All  human  things  are  subject  to  decay 

And,  when  Fate  summons,  monarchs  must  obey, 

and  "Religio  Laici" : 

Dim  as  the  borrowed  beams  of  moon  and  stars 
To  lonely,  weary,  wandering  travellers 
Is  Reason  to  the  soul : . . . 

and  "The  Hind  and  the  Panther": 

A  milk-white  Hind,  immortal  and  unchanged. 
Fed  on  the  lawns  and  in  the  forest  ranged; 
Without  unspotted,  innocent  within. 
She  feared  no  danger,  for  she  knew  no  sin. 

These  stately  beginnings  employ  the  standard  vocabulary  and 
substance  of  the  1640's,  of  goodness  and  soul,  earth  and  heaven, 
greatness  and  fate,  fear  and  mortality,  piety  and  sin,  monarch 
and  man,  for  Dryden  was  faithful  to  the  major  terms,  and  not 
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highly  inventive  of  his  own.  But  the  vocabulary  here  is  given  a 
fuller  measure  than  by  most  poets  of  the  1640's:  every  line 
marked  to  its  full  extent,  more  substantives,  and  more  epithets 
for  them,  a  range  of  generalization  and  liberality  of  remark 
v^hich  is  limited  less  by  logic  of  situation  or  extent  of  the  at- 
tender's  listening  and  reasoning  powers  than  by  the  poise  and 
balance  of  the  even  lines  themselves.  Here  is  almost  the  classical 
"golden"  line  of  Ovid,  as  Dryden  describes  it  in  his  Essay  on 
Translation:  "two  substantives  and  two  adjectives,  with  a  verb 
betwixt  them  to  keep  the  peace."  It  is  a  line  which  omits,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Dedication  to  the  Aeneis,  articles,  pronouns,  "and 
other  barbarities  on  which  our  speech  is  built  by  the  faults  of  our 
forefathers."  It  is  a  full  and  framing  line.  Short  poems  are  fewer; 
the  ends,  being  farther  from  the  beginnings,  are  less  poetically 
conditioned  by  them  in  close  patterns,  and  provide  often  a  kind  of 
descriptive  frame,  rather  than  an  end  in  any  directed  sense.  The 
famous  ode  to  Mrs.  Anne  Killigrew,  for  example,  begins  with 
semiscene: 

Thou  youngest  virgin-daughter  of  the  skies, 

Made  in  the  last  promotion  of  the  blest; 
Whose  palms,  new  plucked  from  Paradise, 
In  spreading  branches  more  sublimely  rise, 
Rich  with  immortal  green  above  the  rest : 

and  ends  with  semiscene,  after  a  wide  tracing  through  the  realms 
of  poetry,  pastoral,  and  politics: 

There  thou,  sweet  saint,  before  the  quire  shall  go, 
As  harbinger  of  Heaven,  the  way  to  show, 
The  way  which  thou  so  well  hast  learned  below. 

Not  exposition  of  the  central  point  of  death,  but  amplification 
of  the  central  quality  of  goodness,  has  been  achieved.  In  this 
manner  of  narrative  sweep  and  setting,  under  precise  and  in- 
genious variety  of  metrical  control  with  the  regular  line,  the 
poetry  of  qualification  expands. 
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Milton  is,  as  may  be  surmised,  such  poetry's  major  master.  He 
sweeps  and  expands  every  part  of  it:  loosens  its  rhyme,  draws  out 
its  sentence  structure,  extends  its  periods,  elaborates  its  argument, 
piles  up  its  scenes,  increases  its  epithets,  originates  its  main 
terms'  emphases,  and  moves  farthest  from  its  central  agreements 
as  from  the  agreements  of  all  the  poetry  in  its  time.  What 
Crashaw  does  in  exaggerating  and  intensifying  the  metaphysical 
norm,  and  what  More  does  in  earnestly  and  thoroughly  follow- 
ing a  borrowed  mode  as  far  from  the  norm  as  possible,  Milton 
combines,  making,  with  the  fervor  of  the  one  and  the  persistence 
of  the  other,  a  massive  shift  in  the  decade's  tone  and  content. 

His  poems  published  in  1645  have  many  metrical  styles.  The 
"Nativity"  plays  in  complex  lyrical  fashion  upon  the  short  couplet 
base,  as  do  so  many  cavalier  love  poems.  "L' Allegro"  and  "II 
Penseroso"  are  in  standard  octosyllabics.  But  "Lycidas"  frees  the 
rhyme  and  accent  pattern,  upon  a  blank  verse  base,  and  "Comus" 
works  in  blank  verse,  with  interludes.  This  volume  at  the  middle 
of  the  decade  mixed  much  that  was  familiar  with  much  that  was 
surprising  in  sound ;  so  too  in  sense. 

Milton  used  fewer,  less  than  two-thirds,  of  the  major  terms 
than  almost  any  other  poet.  He  was  short  on  the  standard  epithets 
of  good,  fair,  great,  sweet;  he  stressed  almost  none  of  the  nouns 
but  god,  heaven,  eye;  he  used  with  any  enthusiasm  only  come, 
and  go,  and  see.  Among  secondary  terms,  he  shared  with  Waller 
a  preference  for  high;  with  Vaughan,  Herrick,  Lovelace,  Sandys, 
Crashaw,  More,  a  preference  for  night;  with  Donne,  Vaughan, 
and  Carew  for  sun;  with  many  for  hear  and  live,  with  Cowley, 
Shirley,  Dryden  for  sing.  All  these  terms  share  a  tone,  I  think; 
not  one  of  cerebration,  but  one  of  sensory  range  and  vitality.  So 
too  his  own  special  repetitions  caught  not  verbs,  not  actions,  but 
felt  nouns  like  air  and  light,  and  minor  epithets  like  bright,  dar\, 
gentle,  solemn,  foul,  mighty,  mortal,  loud,  sad,  soft,  fresh,  green, 
making  a  steady  sensory  adjectival  texture. 
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Milton  used  more  adjectives  and  fewer  verbs  in  these  poems 
of  1645  than  any  poet  of  the  decade.  And  he  made  this  shift  in 
poetic  emphasis  v^ithout  any  great  change  in  poetic  line,  using 
about  the  same  proportion  of  four-  and  five-accent  lengths  that 
Jonson  did  with  reverse  emphasis.  Milton  said  no  more  in  the 
line,  but  something  different.  Not  "I  know  to  whom  I  write,"  but 

Hence  loathed  Melancholy 

Of  Cerberus  and  blackest  midnight  born, 
In  Stygian  Cave  forlorn 

'Mongst  horrid  shapes,  and  shrieks,  and  sights  unholy, . . . 

The  structure  follows  from  this  approach.  As  address  here  takes 
the  formal  and  "passionate"  shape  of  invocation,  and  as  paradox 
here  takes  the  more  sensuous  shape  of  simple  contrast,  so: 

But  come  thou  Goddess  fair  and  free, 
In  Heav'n  yclep'd  Euphrosyne, . . . 

And  if  I  give  thee  honour  due. 

Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy  crew 

To  live  with  her,  and  live  with  thee, . . . 

To  hear  the  Lark  ... 

Straight  mine  eye  hath  caught  new  pleasures 
Whilst  the  Lantskip  round  it  measures, 
Russet  Lawns  and  Fallows  Gray, . . . 

Hard  by,  a  Cottage  chimney  smokes, . . . 

Tow'red  cities  please  us  then, ... 

These  delights  if  thou  canst  give. 
Mirth,  with  thee  I  mean  to  live. 

The  progression  is  serial,  not  syllogistic;  descriptive,  not  reason- 
ing; and  within  each  separate  stage,  a  list  of  items,  of  color, 
variety,  allusion,  provides  the  illustrative  substance. 

In  many  separate  poetical  aspects,  then,  and  in  their  interrela- 
tion, Milton  constructed  what  was  in  his  time  an  extreme  of 
style.  One  may  venture  to  call  "Miltonic,"  at  least  Miltonic  for 
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the  1640's,  a  verse  in  which  the  content  and  structure  require 
more  adjectives  than  verbs,  and  in  vv^hich  participial  adjectives 
dominate  numerical,  and  descriptive  all  others,  and  in  w^hich  f  ev^ 
conceptual  terms  are  shared,  the  nouns  and  verbs  like  the  epithets 
being  scenic  and  sensory;  in  v^hich  the  linear  pattern  has  an 
extreme  length,  flov^,  and  fullness,  the  sharpness  of  rhyme  ex- 
changed for  the  sonority  of  internal  correspondences,  the  amount 
of  content  as  distinguished  from  connectives  greater  per  line;  in 
v^hich  the  structure  of  thought  is  demonstrative  and  cumulative, 
a  structure  of  description. 

"Lycidas"  may  serve  as  an  example  of  the  way  these  traits 
function,  and  may  suggest  the  major  contrast  to  the  elegiac  tech- 
nique of  Donne  or  Jonson.  Its  open  sound  and  motion,  and  cere- 
monial stress,  and  regular  qualitative  series  are  all  familiar  as  a 

kind. 

Yet  once  more,  O  ye  Laurels,  and  once  more 

Ye  Myrtles  brown,  with  Ivy  never  sere, 

I  come  to  pluck  your  Berries  harsh  and  crude, 

And  with  forc'd  fingers  rude, 

Shatter  your  leaves  before  the  mellowing  year. 

Bitter  constraint,  and  sad  occasion  dear, 

Compels  me  to  disturb  your  season  due: 

For  Lycidas  is  dead,  dead  ere  his  prime, 

Young  Lycidas,  and  hath  not  left  his  peer : 

Who  would  not  sing  for  Lycidas  ? 

The  strongest  content  of  these  lines  consists  in  the  brown,  sere, 
harsh,  crude,  rude,  mellowing,  bitter,  sad,  dear,  due,  young,  dead, 
dead,  rather  than  in  I  come,  shatter,  compel,  hath  not  left,  would 
not  sing,  which  are  less  frequent  and  less  full  of  the  significance 
of  atmosphere.  The  sound,  like  the  sense,  repeats  its  theme,  in  the 
length  of  once  more  . . .  once  more,  the  fall  from  bs  to  ds  in  dead, 
and  dead,  the  linear  and  cross-linear  alliteration.  The  structure 
of  sentence  begins  by  address,  as  we  may  expect,  but  it  is  the  cere- 
monial address  of  invocation.  From  then  on,  there  is  little  com- 
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plexity  of  subordination;  the  statements  work  in  an  accumulating 
parallel  fashion.  The  steps  of  the  whole  poem  move  thus :  Lycidas 
must  not  go  unwept.  Begin,  then,  to  sing  as  I  would  be  sung.  We 
saw  together  the  rural  sights.  Now  Lycidas  will  see  them  no 
more.  Where  were  ye  Nymphs,  and  where  your  aid,  when  he 
died?  What  avail  the  earnest  shepherd's  labours?  Neptune, 
Camus,  report  upon  Lycidas,  and  St.  Peter  regrets  the  sacrifice 
of  good  shepherds  for  bad.  Return,  Sicilian  Muse,  and  bid  the 
Vales  cast  their  beauties  here  for  Lycidas,  wherever  far  away  his 
bones  are  hurled.  Weep  no  more.  Shepherds,  for  Lycidas  has 
mounted  high  and  will  be  the  Genius  of  the  shore.  So  sang  the 
swain,  and  rose:  Tomorrow  to  fresh  Woods,  and  Pastures  new. 
Each  of  these  stages,  simple  and  uncomplicated  in  its  logic,  is 
made  elaborate  by  its  scenes  and  allusions.  Each  is  given  scope 
by  pastoral,  classical,  political,  or  Biblical  reference,  and  is  given 
substance  by  the  epitheted  setting:  first  the  bitter  shrubs,  then 
the  dewy  fields,  the  face  of  Orpheus  down  the  swift  Hebrus, 
Amaryllis  in  the  shade,  the  level  brine,  the  scrannel  Pipes  of 
wretched  straw,  the  Bells  and  Flowrets  of  a  thousand  hues,  the 
stormy  Hebrides,  the  Saints  above,  the  Oaks  and  rills,  all  listed 
in  their  features  and  associations. 

The  richness  of  "Lycidas"  resides  in  these  features  and  associa- 
tions, the  scope  and  density  of  their  coverage,  rather  than  in  the 
working  out  of  thought  in  syntax.  Once  more— Begin— the 
change— Alas — But  now — Next — Last — Return — Weep  no  more 
— Thus  sang — is  the  syntax  of  demonstrative  performance,  pull- 
ing the  stops  in  the  tones  of  music,  now  loud,  now  soft,  now  near, 
now  far.  Within  its  simplest  frames  comes  the  full  variety  of 
qualitative  reference. 

Much  of  this  reference  is  central  to  the  decade :  sad  occasion, 
denial  vain,  gentle  Muse,  fair  peace,  flock  and  fountain,  fresh 
dews  of  night,  bright,  Heav  n's  descent,  glad  sound,  sacred  head, 
foul  contagion,  dread  voice,  flowers,  eyes,  tears,  world,  great 
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vision,  nuptial  song,  blest  Kingdoms,  joy  and  love,  death,  weep- 
ing, singing,  glory.  Some  is  especially  Milton's:  forc'd  fingers 
rude,  w^at'ry  bier,  high  Law^ns  and  mood,  sultry  horn,  v^estering 
w^heel,  gadding  Vine,  shaggy  top,  hideous  roar,  gust  of  rugged 
v^ings,  Inv^rought  v^ith  figures  dim,  lean  and  flashy  songs,  the 
Pansy  freakt  v^ith  jet,  whelming  tide,  fable  of  Belleros,  In  solemn 
troops,  and  sweet  Societies— all  these  which  by  accentuation  of 
sound  pattern,  of  sensory  quality,  of  participial  suspension,  of 
height,  power,  decoration,  and  ceremony,  did  not  abandon  the 
standard  content  but  increased  and  dowered  it. 

In  an  equally  conventional  elegy  by  Donne  at  the  decade's  op- 
posite extreme  of  style  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  condensation 
and  interworking  of  the  standard  content.  Sorrow,  strange 
chance,  to  weep,  life,  work,  praise,  tears,  eyes,  sweet  briar,  para- 
dise, holy  sacrifice,  soul,  heaven,  foe,  virtue,  hope,  death,  children, 
pictures,  marble  Tomb,  stone,  all  are  again  central  usage,  most 
of  them  shared  with  Milton,  but  they  are  much  barer  of  descrip- 
tive adjectives,  and  abstracter  in  their  emphasis,  and  are  sup- 
ported by  such  other  terms  characteristic  of  Donne  as  house,  heir, 
cold  tongues,  fit,  store,  wither,  familie,  rigg'd,  discoverie,  Ven- 
turers, friends,  practice,  subtile  Schoolmen,  senseless,  turn'd, 
which  give  the  context  that  familiar,  colloquial,  technical,  and 
active  turn  for  which  he  has  become  famous.  This  "Elegie  on  the 
L(ord).  C(hamberlain).,"  ceremonious  like  Milton's,  proceeds  as 
follows : 

Sorrow,  who  to  this  house  scarce  knew  the  way : 

Is,  Oh,  heire  of  it,  our  All  is  his  prey. 

This  strange  chance  claims  strange  wonder,  and  to  us 

Nothing  can  be  so  strange  as  to  weepe  thus : 

'Tis  well  his  lifes  loud  speaking  workes  deserve, 

And  give  praise  too,  our  cold  tongues  could  not  serve  : 

'Tis  well,  hee  kept  teares  from  our  eyes  before, 

That  to  fit  this  deepe  ill,  we  might  have  store. 

Oh,  if  a  sweet  briar,  climbe  up  by'a  tree, 

If  to  a  paradise  that  transplanted  bee, 
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Or  fell'd,  and  burnt  for  holy  sacrifice, 
Yet,  that  must  wither,  which  by  it  did  rise, 
As  we  for  him  dead :  though  no  famiUe 
Ere  rigg'd  a  soule  for  heavens  discoverie 
With  whom  more  Venturers  more  boldy  dare 
Venture  their  states,  with  him  in  joy  to  share. 

After  a  passage  on  the  gaining  of  life  in  death,  it  concludes. 

His  children  are  his  pictures,  Oh  they  bee 
Pictures  of  him  dead,  senselesse,  cold  as  he. 
Here  needs  no  marble  Tombe,  since  hee  is  gone, 
He,  and  about  him,  his,  are  turn'd  to  stone. 

The  beginning  exclamation  of  sorrow  has  no  visual  appurte- 
nances. Sorrow^  as  heir  to  the  house  demands  a  thought  about 
legal  custom,  not  a  glance  at  ivy.  Three  meanings  of  the  epithet 
strange  are  suggested :  its  oddity,  its  alienation,  its  unf amiliarity. 
The  negative  self-consciousness  of  the  cold  tongues  differs  from 
Milton's  invoking  of  the  Muses.  The  character  of  the  Lord  is  set 
forth  not  by  epithet  but  by  the  store  of  tears  v^hich  his  life  had 
never  caused  to  be  shed.  Then  notably  the  sweet  briar  decks  no 
Vale,  mourns  no  death,  but  figures  forth  the  relationship  of  de- 
pendence which  is  the  theme  of  the  poem.  And  the  final  stone, 
rejecting  the  convention  of  a  fine  marble  memorial,  doggedly 
insists  upon  the  negative  aspect  of  death  for  those  left  behind. 
What  little  decoration  the  poem  at  first  seems  to  possess,  its  briar 
and  its  marble  tomb,  are  denied  and  discarded  by  the  poem's 
thought,  just  as,  conversely,  in  "Lycidas,"  what  there  is  of 
thought  of  sorrow  and  dismay  is  resolved  by  the  beds  of  flowers, 
the  choirs  of  angels,  the  twitching  of  the  mantle  blue. 

The  structure  of  the  poem,  although  more  serial  than  some  of 
Donne's  in  its  separate  sections  of  metaphor,  nevertheless  in- 
volves itself  in  those  subordinations  of  if,  yet,  that,  though,  whom, 
when,  since,  which  make  for  complexity  in  the  reasoning  process, 
and  for  the  forty  verbs,  as  compared  to  the  twenty  adjectives,  in 
twenty-six  lines.  The  adjectives,  strange,  loud,  cold,  deep,  sweet. 
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holy,  dead,  worst,  subtile,  senselesse,  marble,  do  not  carry  the 
theme,  but  play  about  it,  sometimes  affirmed,  sometimes  denied ; 
the  verbs,  knew,  claims,  weep,  deserve,  climb,  wither,  share,  lose, 
love,  gain,  grew,  die,  needs,  is  gone,  are  turn'd,  carry  in  variety 
more  of  the  main  line  of  theme.  While  predicates  are  accessories 
for  Milton,  qualities  are  accessories,  even  accidents,  for  Donne. 
From  this  philosophical  and  technical  difference,  many  of  the 
other  differences  of  sound  pattern,  of  vocabulary  kind,  of  argu- 
ment follow,  and  the  Donnic  elegy  becomes  a  problem  in  per- 
sonal relationship  while  the  Miltonic  is  a  ceremonial  survey. 

If  these  seem  two  individualistic  extremes  of  the  1640's,  some 
lesser  examples  may  serve  to  extend  the  contrast.  Dryden's  one 
poem  of  the  1640's,  for  example,  "Upon  the  Death  of  the  Lord 
Hastings,"  an  even  more  youthful  elegy  than  Milton's,  and  for 
another  schoolfellow,  tempers  the  abstract  arguments  of  Donne 
and  Jonson  by  a  fuller,  more  epitheted  and  portentous,  Miltonic 

line. 

Must  noble  Hastings  immaturely  die, 

The  honour  of  his  ancient  family  ? 

Beauty  and  learning  thus  together  meet 

To  bring  a  winding  for  a  wedding  sheet  ? 

Must  Virtue  prove  Death's  harbinger  ?  must  she, 

With  him  expiring,  feel  mortality  ? 

Is  death,  sin's  wages,  grace's  now  ?  shall  art 

Make  us  more  learned,  only  to  depart  ? 

There  follows  an  elaborated  figure  of  Hastings'  soul  as  a  com- 
plete orb,  compacted  of  all  virtues  and  scannable  so  by  the  as- 
tronomers; then  the  painfully  elaborate  picture  of  the  pox;  then 
the  inclusion  in  Hastings'  character  of  all  seasons,  and  all  classical 
figures;  then  a  railing  at  the  old  and  sick  who  yet  live;  and 
finally  an  exhortation  to  the  "virgin  widow"  to  wed  Hastings' 
soul,  platonically  to  mother  his  ideas. 

Let  that  make  thee  a  mother ;  bring  thou  forth 
The  ideas  of  his  virtue,  knowledge,  worth ; 
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Transcribe  the  original  in  new  copies;  give 
Hastings  of  the  better  part:  so  shall  he  Hve 
In  his  nobler  half;  and  the  great  grandsire  be 
Of  an  heroic  divine  progeny : 
And  issue  which  to  eternity  shall  last, 
Yet  but  the  irradiations  which  he  cast. 
Erect  no  mausoleums;  for  his  best 
Monument  is  his  spouse's  marble  breast. 

The  reader  feels,  and  with  a  sense  of  eternity  rather  than  of 
time,  that  this  is  a  bad  poem.  Instead  of  unity  in  variety,  there  is 
monotony  in  excess.  It  is  a  young  poem,  and  unskillful.  But  its 
attempted  combinations  are  of  interest  in  a  youthful  poet  who  in 
1649  may  be  expected  to  follow  the  main  standard  of  the  decade. 
Dryden  does  not.  True,  he  accepts  the  elegy  tradition,  chooses 
the  longer  of  the  common  couplet  forms,  employs  the  familiar 
form  of  address  and  question  rather  than  a  more  ceremonious 
survey  to  begin  with,  exercises  standard  wit  in  such  colloquial 
yet  complex  questions  as  "Is  death,  sin's  wages,  grace's  now.^^" 
and  works  within  the  major  vocabulary,  shunning  only  a  few, 
impartially,  the  concept  words  of  time  and  thought,  the  descrip- 
tive sweet  and  fair. 

But  upon  this  standard  base  he  elaborates,  as  his  admired 
Waller  did,  a  smoother  sort  of  structure.  He  likes  the  scope  of 
good,  great,  heaven,  soul,  and  the  epithets  rich  and  noble.  He 
likes  a  full  and  smooth-sounding  line,  not  a  rough,  colloquially 
broken  one,  with  some  attention  to  sonority,  as  in  the  first  "Must 
noble  Hastings  immaturely  die,"  with  some  attention  to  balance 
as  in  "If  merit  be  disease,  if  virtue  death,"  with  some  attention  to 
elevating  epithet  as  in  "Now  thy  beloved,  heaven-ravished  spouse 
is  gone."  The  structure  of  thought  when  it  is  additive  and  de- 
scriptive, as  in  the  passage  on  the  seasons  and  the  old  men,  is 
serene  and  formal  in  Dryden's  maturer  manner;  when  it  at- 
tempts metaphysical  argument,  it  dashes  itself  into  the  absurdi- 
ties of  "wit"  against  which  the  century  was  to  rebel,  and  of  which 
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the  "spouse's  marble  breast"  is  so  unhappy  an  example,  its  semi- 
descriptive  figure  as  "monument"  made  foolish  by  the  mixture 
of  abstract  and  concrete,  in  contrast  to  Donne's  purer  and  more 
thematically  abstract  memorials  of  stone.  The  tendencies  toward 
descriptive  value  in  Dryden  made  him  use  more  epithets  and 
fev^er  verbs  than  the  decade's  average,  and  made,  even  in  this 
early  poem,  for  the  cosmical  sort  of  range,  the  celestial  over  do- 
mestic framing,  which  Waller,  Milton,  Pope  were  to  extend. 

The  apparent  consistency  of  the  extremes  of  poetic  practice,  as 
between  Donne  and  Milton,  Jonson  and  Waller,  Vaughan  and 
Crashaw,  and  in  stiff  est  fashion  Harvey  and  More,  suggests  that 
there  may  be  discerned  two  groups,  or  schools,  if  by  school  one 
does  not  mean  conscious  and  theoretical  agreement,  in  the  1640's. 
The  uses  of  structure,  sound,  vocabulary,  in  their  interrelations, 
seem  to  separate  into  two,  with  Dryden,  Quarles,  Crashaw, 
Waller,  More,  Milton,  in  one  group,  and  Harvey,  Suckling, 
Wither,  Jonson,  Donne,  Vaughan,  Cowley,  Shirley,  Herrick, 
Denham,  Cleveland,  Lovelace,  Carew,  Sandys,  in  the  other— an 
outnumbering  of  more  than  two  to  one.  This  split  is  established 
primarily  upon  the  character  of  poetic  statement,  the  pattern  of 
sound  and  sentence.  It  is  apparent  not  merely  at  extremes  of  prac- 
tice, but  also  at  the  center,  where  the  moderate  configurations  of 
Dryden  are  nevertheless,  by  a  break  from  the  moderateness  of 
Lovelace  and  Carew,  allied  with  the  Miltonic  rather  than  the 
Donnic.  And  these  two  labels  I  employ  not  because  Milton  and 
Donne  seem  most  characteristic  in  their  groups,  but  simply  be- 
cause they  appear  in  them  and  their  qualities  are  most  con- 
veniently known  to  us.  The  grouping  is  not  a  conventional  one, 
but  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  Cowley  essay  comes  close  to  it. 

The  poets  allied  with  Donne  and  Jonson  use  the  sparer  line, 
fewer  substantives  and  epithets,  more  predicates  and  connectives. 
What  epithets  they  do  use  are  less  descriptive  and  participial, 
more  conceptual  and  numerical  (25  to  30  per  cent  as  compared 
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with  the  Miltonic  10  to  15  per  cent).  Their  average  of  7  adjectives, 
14  nouns,  II  verbs  in  every  ten  lines,  represented  exactly  by 
Shirley  and  Herrick  and  near  enough  by  Cowley,  is  in  contrast 
to  the  10-17-10  average  of  Dryden  and  his  group.  Both  groups 
use,  to  convey  their  statements,  mainly  four-  and  five-accented 
couplets  and  varied  stanza  forms,  with  total  average  line  length 
between  four  and  ^vt  feet.  Vaughan's  numerous  short  lines  are 
exceptional,  on  the  one  hand,  as  are  More's  Spenserian  stanzas 
and  Milton's  sometimes  freer  forms,  on  the  other.  Length  of 
measure  does  not  necessarily  correlate  with  fullness  of  substance, 
though  in  some  cases  it  may.  At  least  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Miltonic  abundance  seemed  to  favor  pentameters,  whether  in 
couplets  or  in  blank  verse. 

In  the  midst  of  great  general  agreement  with  respect  to  vocabu- 
lary, some  clear  distinctions  are  to  be  met,  not  in  the  major  but 
in  the  secondary  terms.  Donne's  bad  and  false,  Herrick's  dead 
and  last,  Herrick  and  Lovelace's  white,  the  many  nouns  of  this 
group,  fire,  heart,  man,  sin,  time,  world,  beauty,  face,  grace, 
flame,  name,  hand,  \ing,  and  its  verbs,  die,  find,  \now,  tell,  love, 
thin\,  call,  fly,  appear,  are  less  common  in  the  Miltonic,  which 
especially  employs,  instead,  high,  bright,  sad,  foul,  gentle,  noble, 
power,  and  stand,  and  sing.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Miltonic 
makes  little  special  stamp  among  verbs,  and  the  Donnic  little 
among  epithets;  abundance  and  inventiveness  seem  to  flourish 
together.  In  nature  of  reference,  the  Miltonic  special  uses  are 
strongly  descriptive,  static  in  stand,  and  with  a  certain  magnitude 
in  high,  noble,  and  power.  The  Donnic  uses  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  very  alert  and  active,  more  critically  negative,  and  more 
involved  in  a  subject  matter  of  physical  beauty  abstractly  set  in 
world  and  time.  Face  and  grace,  tear  and  year,  bliss  and  kiss, 
flame  and  name,  are  their  popular  rhymes,  while  the  Miltonic 
preferred  high  and  sky,  loud  and  proud,  power  and  flower, 
strong  and  song,  of  larger  and  less  personal  scope. 
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Finally,  in  structure  some  further  and  repeated  distinctions 
seem  pertinent:  that  the  Miltonic  poets  tended  to  construct  longer 
and  more  serial  and  more  declarative  survey  poetry,  v^hile  the 
Donnic  worked  in  shorter,  more  reflexive  and  self -involved  ana- 
lytical and  lyrical  units.  The  normal  Donnic  thousand  lines  con- 
tains thirty  or  forty  lyrics,  many  set  to  music;  in  pattern  of 
address,  "To . . . ,"  the  earthly  lady,  and  the  heavenly  or  earthly 
lord,  v^orking  out  a  problem  of  relationship,  hov^ever  lightly,  in 
devious  personal,  abstract,  and  metaphorical  terms,  and  using 
only  to  minor  degree,  in  a  third  or  fourth  of  the  poems,  the  f rame- 
w^ork  of  narrative  description  or  occasional  celebration.  Many  of 
the  Miltonic  poems,  on  the  other  hand,  v^^ere  of  this  latter  kind, 
longer  and  fuller  because  committed  to  more  range  or  ceremony. 
Quarles'  Shepheards  Oracles  are  dialogues  of  extensive  political 
and  social  reference  in  pastoral  survey.  More  undertakes  a  tre- 
mendous Platonic  history  of  the  soul,  v^hich  he  later  expands. 
Milton  and  Dryden  lengthen  their  lyrics  past  song  form.  When 
Denham,  indeed,  undertakes  the  first  notable  descriptive  survey, 
in  his  Cooper  s  Hill,  he  shifts  his  style  tow^ard  his  associate 
Waller's,  and  contrives,  in  spite  of  his  average  spareness,  to  strike 
just  the  proportions  of  the  Miltonic  norm,  v^ith  its  allusive 
spread,  and  impersonal  cosmic  reach. 

There  seems,  then,  a  close  connection  betv^een  practices  in 
reference,  in  sound  pattern,  and  in  structure,  so  that  one  may 
speak  of  these  together  as  the  functioning  form  of  poetry.  It  is 
not  unnatural  to  assume  that  v^hat  is  said  v^ill  condition  sound 
and  syntax,  and  vice  versa,  into  a  definable  shape ;  and  tv^o  such 
major  shapes,  out  of  twenty  more  individual  ones,  seem  to  be 
observable  in  the  1640's:  the  substance  and  color  of  extensity, 
the  action  and  relation  of  intensity. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  one  of  these  modes  was  moving  into 
the  other:  that  there  was  a  relation  of  development  between 
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them."  But  social,  political,  biographical  correlations  do  not 
seem  to  indicate  such  development.  As  we  have  seen,  the  lines 
were  not  drawn  on  the  basis  of  Puritanism  (Wither  was  farthest 
from  Milton),  nor  on  the  basis  of  religiousness  (More  was  far- 
thest from  Harvey),  nor  on  the  basis  of  political  or  love  theme 
(Quarks  was  far  from  Denham,  Waller  from  Suckling),  but 
rather  on  the  basis  of  a  whole  poetic  mode.  It  would  remain, 
then,  to  consider  age  and  association  as  possible  influence.  Nine 
of  the  twenty  poets  were  born  before  the  turn  of  the  century,  so 
that  they  were  elders,  in  their  fifties  or  forties,  by  1640;  Donne, 
Jonson,  Carew  indeed  had  died  in  the  preceding  decade,  leaving 
Sandys  in  his  sixties.  Wither  in  his  fifties,  and  Herrick,  Quarles, 
Shirley,  and  Harvey  in  their  forties,  to  establish  convention.  But 
these  were  mixed.  Harvey  and  Wither  were  more  extreme  than 
Jonson  in  his  Jonsonism;  Shirley  was  a  good  and  typical  "son 
of  Ben";  Sandys  nearly  and  Quarles  extremely  were  Miltonic 
before  Milton.  One  would  guess,  then,  that  both  ways  of  writing 
were  traditions  of  writing  which  came  into  the  decade  with  its 
elder  poets.  The  middle  generation,  in  its  twenties  and  thirties, 
also  varied  and  continued,  with  Waller,  Milton,  Suckling  in 
their  thirties  at  the  decade's  beginning,  and  Crashaw,  Cleveland, 
More,  Denham,  Lovelace,  Cowley  in  their  twenties,  represent- 
ing both  styles.  Even  the  youngest  two  split  in  their  choices, 
Vaughan  eighteen  when  the  decade  began,  and  Dryden  nine- 
teen when  it  ended. 

Nor  do  the  single  volumes  which  here  have  been  taken  to 
represent  these  poets  in  the  decade  present  any  pattern  of  order 
in  their  publication.  Volumes  in  Donne's  style  were  published 
in  1640,  '41,  '45,  '46,  '47,  '48,  '49,  beginning  with  Harvey,  Jonson, 
Donne,  and  Carew,  ending  with  Herrick  and  Lovelace.  Volumes 

^'^  The  development  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  century  from  conceit  to  clarity  has 
often  been  stated:  as  by  F.  W.  Bateson;  Leah  Jonas,  p.  xi;  Mario  Praz,  pp.  12,  18;  R.  L. 
Sharp.  See  also,  for  philosophy  of  periods,  A.  O.  Lovejoy,  L.  L.  Schiicking,  Max  Forster, 
and,  for  continuity  as  expressed  by  color,  Alice  E.  Pratt. 
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in  Milton's  style  were  published  in  1642,  '44,  45,  '46,  '49,  begin- 
ning with  More  and  Quarles,  ending  with  Dryden's  small  first 
venture.  Within  the  decade's  area,  no  course  of  development 
seems  apparent.  If  one  is  to  speculate,  certain  guesses  outside  the 
decade  seem  plausible :  if  we  accept  Donne  and  Milton  as  lively 
extremes  of  their  respective  groups,  it  looks  as  if  Milton's  force 
might  grow  and  influence  after  Donne's  had  subsided.  Offhand, 
too,  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  poetry  preceding  this  era  looks 
more  succinct  and  Donnic  than  the  eighteenth-century  pano- 
rama which  follows.  On  the  other  hand,  crosscutting  this  picture 
of  a  trend  from  Donne  to  Milton,  is  the  Elizabethan  elaboration 
of  Spenser  and  his  kind  to  precede,  and  the  simplification  of 
Prior  and  Gay  to  follow,  representing  a  possible  trend  from  the 
Miltonic  to  the  Donnic,  the  decorative  to  the  rational.  Obviously, 
the  matter  of  style  is  too  complicated  to  allow  for  surmise  on  the 
basis  of  major  characteristics  alone;  it  is  the  interworking  of 
these  characteristics,  the  relation  between  major  sound  and 
major  sense  and  syntax,  which  may  allow  for  statements  about 
styles,  or  about  groups  and  trends  in  styles.  The  limitations  of 
such  analysis,  therefore,  at  least  for  this  study,  preclude  a  vision 
of  the  decade  in  its  relationship  to  its  past  and  future,  even  the 
past  and  future  of  its  twenty  poets. 

Most  of  the  twenty,  I  conclude  from  a  random  sampling,  wrote 
consistently,  either  fully  or  sparely,  throughout  their  careers. 
Very  different  works  of  Sandys,  translated  from  different  sources, 
are,  for  example,  stylistically  alike.  The  poet  whose  work  shows 
the  clearest  split  in  the  1640's  is  Denham,  whose  Cooper  s  Hill 
differs  widely  from  his  later  work.  Certainly  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost,  and  probably  Cowley's  Davideis,  alter  from  their  authors' 
more  lyrical  beginnings.  Therefore  every  poet's  name  must  stand 
in  this  analysis  for  just  those  poems  which  are  here  analyzed, 
though  the  validity  of  extension  is,  for  most  of  them,  probable. 

The  poets  themselves  claimed  alliances.  Jonson  as  the  personal 
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leader  in  court  and  out  had  his  disciples  Shirley  and  Carew  to 
succeed  him  in  his  masque-writing  during  the  1630's.  Herrick, 
Suckling,  and  through  Suckling  the  younger  Lovelace,  were  his 
"sons";  and,  says  his  editor,  "During  his  last  years  at  least,  Jonson 
was  generally  held  by  his  contemporaries  to  be  the  first  poet  of 
the  age."  Says  his  editor  also,  of  his  friendship  with  Donne,  which 
showed  so  strongly  in  the  conversations  with  Drummond,  "Both 
in  different  terms  challenged  the  supreme  poet  of  the  previous 
generation,  Spenser.  Both  stood  for  a  masculine  spirit  in  poetry, 
weighty,  pregnant,  concentrated,  against  a  poetry  of  facile 
method  and  melting  phrase."  "Pure  and  neat  Language,  I  love, 
yet  plaine  and  customary,"  wrote  Ben  Jonson.  And  concerning 
this  language  Donne  was  the  speaker  in  Jonson's  lost  Ars 
Poetical 

Indirectly,  Donne  had  other  friends;  through  their  love  of 
George  Herbert's  poetry,  Harvey  and  Vaughan  followed  him. 
And  Wither,  Cowley,  Denham,  Sandys,  out  of  separate  pastoral 
paths,  turned  toward  the  Donne  fashion.  Cowley  and  Denham, 
with  Waller  and,  briefly,  Crashaw,  spent  the  crucial  years  of  the 
1640's  in  Parisian  exile,  at  the  court  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria, 
and  debated  there  the  ways  and  means  of  poetry,  apparently  lean- 
ing toward  the  religious  and  heroic  which  Cowley's  unfinished 
Davideis  and  Davenant's  unfinished  Gondibert  were  to  repre- 
sent. All  seemed  to  feel  remembrance  of  an  early  fondness  for 
Spenser,  and  it  was  upon  the  strong  basis  of  this  fondness  that 
Quarles  and  More  and  Dryden  early  wrote.  Those  who  seemed 
to  move  in  relative  isolation  from  court  centers,  Cleveland  in 
his  judgeship  and  prison  at  Yarmouth,  Sandys  in  his  eastern  and 
western  travels  and  scholarly  study,  Crashaw  in  his  last  years  at 
Rome,  Wither  on  his  Puritan  campaigns,  Vaughan  and  More  in 
meditation,  Milton  in  the  quiet  Horton  years,  seemed  also  to 
move  more  idiosyncratically  through  their  decade's  standard 

"  Herford  and  Simpson,  Ben  Jonson,  Vol.  II,  pp.  409,  411,  448,  450. 
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style,  but  with  no  one  alliance ;  rather  with  their  own  variations 
upon  either  of  the  main  alliances.  The  positions  they  stated  in 
their  introductions  were  not  loyalties  to  one  or  another  style,  but 
rather  defenses  of  one  content  or  another :  the  critical  argument 
of  1640  was  notably  that  between  secular  and  religious  attitudes 
and  materials,  as  far  as  the  poets  were  concerned.  Yet  agreement 
in  attitude  did  not  make,  as  we  have  seen  in  Vaughan  and  Cra- 
shaw,  in  Wither  and  Milton,  agreement  in  poetic  construction. 
Religion,  politics,  friendship,  social  position,  daily  life,  schooling 
and  reading,  all  help  to  group  the  poets  of  the  decade,  but  none 
can  signify  what  kind  of  poet  any  one  will  be. 

The  life  of  the  poet  is  the  life  of  his  poetic  medium;  it  comes 
to  him  from  the  past,  speaks  to  him  and  through  him  in  the 
present,  survives  for  him  into  the  future.  It  is  never  his  life  alone ; 
even  in  the  rarest  materials  of  measure,  word,  and  syntax,  and 
more  complexly  in  the  whole  sentences  and  sentiments  of  his 
time  and  type  of  poetry,  it  is  shared.  The  highest  degree  of  indi- 
viduality makes  choices  and  uses  of  major  material  less  than  half- 
way original,  commonly  agreeing,  if  not  with  a  contemporaneous 
majority,  at  least  with  a  minority  kind,  or  with  an  earlier  or  later 
majority.  So  Cowley  and  Shirley  were  of  the  majority  in  their 
time,  and  shared  with  yet  differed  from  Quarles,  who  agreed 
with  a  somewhat  fuller  emphasis;  so  Harvey  and  Wither  looked 
back  to  earlier  uses  as  Baldwin  and  Sackville  had  looked  forward. 
So  Donne  with  his  many  verbs,  negatives,  abstractions,  repeti- 
tions, and  Milton  with  his  many  epithets,  qualities,  heights  and 
depths,  and  Vaughan  with  his  condensed  clouds  and  Crashaw 
with  his  expanded  tears,  and  Harvey  and  More  with  their  de- 
liberate imitations  of  the  extremes  of  types,  and  Jonson  and 
Dryden  with  their  radical  neutralities,  all  stressing  as  they  did 
their  particular  variations  upon  theme,  yet  assumed  the  presence 
and  the  power  of  the  theme  as  the  language  of  their  time  and  of 
their  poetic  heritage  enunciated  it. 
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To  define  this  central  and  primary  theme  of  the  language  of 
the  1640's  in  all  its  character  would  take  more  knowledge  than 
I  now  have  of  other  decades  and  other  centuries.  How  much  all 
poetic  language  shares,  how  divides  into  type,  how  moves  with 
changing  times,  I  do  not  know  and  hope  to  learn.  But  at  least, 
though  the  distinguishing  characteristics  may  not  always  be  rec- 
ognized, the  contained  qualities  may  be  discerned.  Certain  very 
specific  qualities  mark  the  theme  the  poets  of  the  1640's  spoke: 
qualities  rising,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  opposition  and  inter- 
play of  the  realms  of  the  human  and  divine.  The  major  vocabu- 
lary speaks  for  just  these  realms,  as  in  the  1540's  it  had  not;  the 
four-accented  couplet  measure,  its  variety  in  length,  stress,  rhyme, 
and  their  relations,  rather  than  in  inner  harmonizings,  indicates 
the  tight  external  control  of  the  poetic  craftsman  over  these 
double  worlds;  the  vocative  petition  and  supplication  and  argu- 
ment of  structure  temper  this  control  with  the  suggestion  of 
mortal  humility  under  the  poetic  arrogance,  the  tenuous  posi- 
tion of  earthly  lover  and  spiritual  sinner  and  traditional  subject 
of  the  muse. 

The  storytelling,  third-person  narrative,  primarily  human 
though  often  allegorical,  of  the  sixteenth  century  has  turned  to 
prayer,  first-  and  second-personal,  playful  or  solemn  but  in  forms 
intensely  rational,  binding,  such  is  the  classical  power  of  art  and 
the  force  of  metaphysical  belief,  the  worlds  of  earth  and  heaven 
not  naturally  bound.  Activities  of  construction  and  discovery  are 
primary  for  almost  all  poets ;  the  nouns  of  man,  his  love  and  his 
vision,  his  epithet  of  goodness,  belong  to  most.  The  world  of 
secondary  stresses  is  a  world  of  physical  parts,  of  temporal  meas- 
ures, of  human  values  and  standards  conditioned  by  the  divine. 
Few  external  objects  are  major,  and  these  of  the  heavenly  land- 
scape, air,  cloud,  sun,  fire,  or  of  the  pastoral,  lamb,  sheep,  water, 
flower,  rose,  in  the  special  contexts  of  individual  choice  or  tradi- 
tion. Few  sheer  feelings  are  major— love,  tears,  joy,  woe,  and  the 
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adjectival  happy,  proud,  sad.  Neither  strongly  objective  nor 
strongly  subjective,  the  secondary  vocabulary  is  rather  one  of 
concept:  of  old,  high,  true,  of  death,  nature,  pov^er,  sin,  of  fate, 
foe,  folly,  v^it,  and  v^ord;  and  in  this  character  it  matches  the 
primary  terms  of  earth  and  heaven,  God  and  man,  heart  and  soul. 

This  is  the  poetry  often  called  witty,  conceited  or  conceptual, 
figurative,  Cavalier,  Puritan,  Platonic,  Petrarchan,  heroic,  lyric, 
baroque,  metaphysical.  Its  major  language  shows  how  easily  it 
is  all  of  these.  The  structure  is  one  of  reason,  the  terms  abstract, 
the  minor  earthly  detail  figuring  forth  the  spiritual,  the  Cavalier 
making  a  heaven  of  earth,  the  Puritan  an  earth  of  heaven,  the 
various  secular  and  religious  versions  of  Platonism  preserving 
the  idea  in  the  object,  the  expanse  of  imagination  magnificent 
and  domesticated,  the  individual  cry  strong  and  controlled,  the 
reaches  and  juxtapositions  daring  and  elaborate,  the  physical 
always  and  powerfully  subordinated  to  and  informed  by  the 
metaphysical,  God  in  heart,  soul  in  eye,  time  in  day. 

A  language  of  a  poetry  with  so  many  interrelated  attributes  is 
more  than  a  language  of  poetic  technique;  it  is  the  language  of 
thought  and  expression,  of  belief  and  communication;  else  it 
were  not  so  unanimous  and  useful.  To  look  at  the  prose  of  the 
1640's  is  to  see  again  the  language,  or  at  least  the  vocabulary  and 
some  of  the  structure,  of  the  poetry,  the  forces  of  poetic  number 
and  measure  being  a  special  matter.  For  prose  I  have  made  no 
count,  and  I  refer  to  and  quote  from  items  of  the  decade  with 
only  the  roughest  sense  of  representation.  But  I  think  the  pas- 
sages may  serve  a  general  sort  of  purpose,  to  renew  acquaintance 
with  the  common  vocabulary  in  a  different  form,  to  note  some 
theoretical  backgrounds  of  the  vocabulary,  and  to  suggest  by 
context  and  structure  its  several  modes.  The  important  sugges- 
tion to  be  made  is  that  the  language  of  the  decade's  poetry  is  not 
unlike  the  language  of  the  decade's  prose. 


III.  MATERIALS  AND  ATTITUDES 
IN  PROSE 

THE  PROSE  of  the  era  supports  the  poetry  in  its  substance, 
even  in  much  of  its  structure.  Local  problems  and  poli- 
tics were  subordinated  to  universal  issues.  In  the  midst 
of  the  revolutionary  Long  Parliament  in  1640,  Robert  Greville, 
Baron  Brooke's  Nature  of  Truth  w^as  published,  and  Donne's 
and  Jonson's  prose,  Walton's  life  of  Donne,  Heywood's  Exem- 
plary Lives,  and  finally  Selden's  Poti/er  of  Peers  and  Parliament. 
It  w^as  an  active  year.  In  1641,  the  Episcopacy  Controversy,  in 
v^hich  Milton  participated,  shared  place  v^ith  Habington's  Ob- 
servations upon  Historie,  and  John  Johnson's  Academy  of  Love. 
The  next  years  grew  more  political,  elevated  by  Taylor,  Fuller, 
Milton,  tempered  by  James  Howell's  Instructions  for  Forraine 
Travell,  Peacham's  Art  of  Living  in  London,  the  continuity  of 
Evelyn's  diary,  Hammond's  Practical  Catechism,  Digby's  treatise 
Of  Bodies,  Howell's  letters,  the  rich  speculations  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  and  Stearne's  Confirmation  and  Discovery  of  Witch- 
craft, until  the  decade  ended  with  Milton  and  Donne  again,  the 
Vifty  Sermons,  the  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates.  Always, 
in  these  titles  and  books,  the  spiritual  and  political,  the  profane 
and  divine,  the  lofty  and  trivial,  the  warmhearted  and  cold,  the 
plain  and  esoteric,  keep  meeting,  as  they  do  in  the  poems,  in  The 
Synagogue,  VoxPacifica,  Under-wood,  The  Mistress,  Hesperides, 
Cooper  s  Hill,  Psychozoia  Platonica,  Song  of  Solomon,  Shep- 
heards  Oracles,  Lucasta,  Steps  to  the  Temple,  Saccharissa,  "L' Al- 
legro," "On  the  Morning  of  Christ's  Nativity."  And  as  in  the 
poems  so  in  the  prose,  the  categories  are  not  so  far  apart  as  they 
sound,  for  religious  belief  informs  the  speculation,  metaphysics 
the  love,  love  the  politics,  myth  the  geography,  morals  the  biog- 
raphy, and  man,  with  his  enquiring  and  enjoying  eye,  the  whole. 
Henry  Peacham,  the  decade's  schoolmaster,  includes  a  little 
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of  everything  in  his  prose  of  practical  guidance,  and  provides  a 
fair  sampling  of  v^hat  thoughts  one  could  be  raised  up  on,  if  one 
preferred  not  to  search  them  out  through  the  linear  intricacies 
of  verse.  The  Art  of  Living  in  London  and  The  Worth  of  a 
Penny  are  handy  and  ironical  guides,  full  of  the  sense  of  class, 
pity,  fate,  and  significant  detail  of  v^hich  Vaughan  or  Lovelace 
was  more  musically  aware.  ''The  Worth  of  a  Penny,  or  a  Caution 
to  Keep  Money,  With  the  causes  of  the  scarcity  and  misery  of 
the  want  thereof,  in  these  hard  and  mercilesse  Times:  As  also 
how  to  save  it,  in  our  Diet,  Apparel,  Recreations,  &'c.  And  also 
what  honest  Courses  men  in  want  may  ta\e  to  live.  By  Henry 
Peacham,  Mr.  of  Arts,  sometime  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
1641."  The  simple  worth  of  a  single  penny  includes,  among  other 
things,  charity,  several  commodities  such  as  nuts,  vinegar,  grapes, 
oatmeal,  onions,  liquorice,  and  a  weekly  newsbook,  time,  thrift, 
coffee,  a  nosegay,  a  prophecy.  The  mixture  of  such  a  parcel  of 
words  is  the  mixture  of  the  poetry,  the  small  trivial  given  the 
more  humanity  by  the  large  abstract,  and  man,  life,  time,  at  the 
center. 

What  Peacham  thinks  of  poetry  itself  is  set  forth  in  a  work 
some  years  earlier,  ''The  Compleat  Gentleman,  Fashioning  him 
absolute  in  the  most  necessary  and  commendable  Qualities  con- 
cerning Minde  or  Body,  that  may  be  required  in  a  Noble  Gentle- 
man." Some  qualities  and  knowledges  of  the  Cavalier  are: 
"Nobilitie  in  Generall,  the  dignitie  and  necessitie  of  Learning, 
stile  in  speaking,  writing,  and  reading  History,  the  knowledge 
of  Cosmography,  Geometry,  Poetry,  Musicke,  Statues  and 
Medalls,  Armory,  Exercise  of  Body,  reputation  and  carriage, 
Travaile,  V/arre,  Fishing."  Much  grace,  at  the  expense  of  much 
responsibility,  has  been  added  since  Bacon's  not  so  much  earlier 
day. 

To  sweeten  your  severer  studies,  by  this  time  vouchsafe  Poetry  your 
respect;  which  howsoever  censured  and  seeming  falne  from  the 
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highest  Stage  o£  Honour,  to  the  lowest  staire  o£  disgrace,  let  not  your 
judgement  be  infected  with  that  pestilent  ayre  o£  the  common  breath, 
to  be  an  infidell;  in  whose  beleefe,  and  doer  o£  their  contrary  Actions, 
is  to  be  religious  in  the  right,  and  to  merit  i£  it  were  possible  by  good 
works. 

The  Poet,  as  that  Laurell  Maia  dreamed  o£,  is  made  by  miracle 
£rom  his  mothers  wombe,  and  like  the  Diamond  onely  polished  and 
pointed  o£  himselfe,  disdaining  the  file  and  midwifery  of  forraine 
helpe. 

Hence  Tully  was  long  ere  he  could  be  delivered  of  a  few  verses,  and 
those  poore  ones  too :  and  Ovid,  so  backeward  in  prose,  that  he  could 
almost  speake  nothing  but  verse.  And  experience  daily  afifoordeth  us 
many  excellent  yong  and  growing  wits,  as  well  from  the  Plow  as 
Pallace,  endued  naturally  with  this  Divine  and  heavenly  gift,  yet  not 
knowing  (if  you  should  aske  the  question)  whether  a  Metaphore  be 
flesh  or  fish. 

Three  pertinent  points  in  this  introduction  are  the  condemna- 
tion of  much  secular  verse  in  Peacham's  time,  the  note  of  special 
character  and  inspiration  for  the  poet,  the  synonymity  of  wits 
and  poets.  A  fourth  matter  of  importance  is  the  style  of  the  prose 
which,  like  the  poetry  we  have  seen,  especially  Donne's  kind, 
blends  moral  abstraction  with  homely  particularity.  But  the 
poetry  Peacham  praises  is  not  Donnic.  It  seems  to  rise  from  the 
tradition  of  Vergil  and  Ovid,  rather,  and  to  move  to  the  graces 
of  Sidney,  Daniel,  Spenser.  His  eight  pages  of  survey  first  treat 
of  poetry  as  human  and  divine  knowledge  "sweetned  with  the 
pleasance  of  Numbers,"  and  from  then  on  stress  more  the  sweet- 
ness than  the  knowledge.  The  standards  by  which  he  measures 
the  height  of  the  great  master  Vergil  are  "lively  descriptions 
and  lively  similitudes,"  and  Scaliger's  requirements  Prudence, 
Efficacie,  Varietie,  Sweetnesse.  Prudence  is  learned  skill;  Effi- 
cacie  is  the  vivid  presenting  of  scenes  "as  if  we  saw  them  with 
our  eyes";  Varietie  covers  persons,  times,  places,  manners,  and 
similitudes— "Never  the  same  wounds,  but  given  with  divers 
weapons,"  a  policy  foreign  to  Donne;  and  Sweetnesse,  finally, 
is  deliciousness,  opposite  to  harshness,  what  "Plutarch  tearmeth 
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Flowery,  as  having  in  it  a  beautie  and  sweete  grace  to  delight,  as 
a  Flower."  Peacham  quotes  the  Aeneid,  Book  IX,  and  translates, 

Purpureus  veluti  cum  flos  succisus  aratro, 
Languescit  moriens,  lassove  papauera  collo 
Demisere  caput,  pluvia  cum  forte  gravantur. 

Looke  how  the  purple  Flower,  which  the  Plow 
Has  shorne  in  sunder,  languishing  doth  die; 
Or  Poppies  downe  their  weary  necks  doe  bow, 
And  hang  the  head,  with  raine  when  laden  lie, . . . 

None  of  these  signal  qualities,  except  perhaps  the  first.  Prudence, 
seems  to  belong  to  the  Donne  tradition.  Nor  does  the  "sweet- 
nesse  and  smooth  current  of  his  stile,"  applied  to  Ovid;  nor  the 
"elegant,  pure,  and  sinewy,"  to  Horace;  nor  the  "easie,  cleare, 
and  true  Elegiacke,"  to  Propertius ;  but  perhaps  only  the  negative 
bitter  and  tart,  "broken,  froward,  unpleasing  and  harsh,"  applied 
to  Juvenal  and  Persius.  With  such  old-fashioned  taste  guiding  his 
choice,  Peacham  can  make  at  best  a  compromise  for  Chaucer: 
"under  a  bitter  and  rough  rinde,  there  lyeth  a  delicate  kernell  of 
conceit  and  sweet  invention":  a  nut  to  crack;  and  for  the  wits  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  golden  age  he  must  make  distinctions,  omit- 
ting Donne  and  Jonson  entirely,  and  climaxing  with  "our  Phoe- 
nix, the  noble  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  M.  Edward  Dyer,  M.  Edmund 
Spenser,  Master  Samuel  Daniel, . . .  Thus  much  of  Poetry."  It 
would  seem  that  Peacham  wrote  prose  with  the  vigor,  roughness, 
and  detail  of  a  plain  wit,  but  in  poetry  expected  a  smooth  and 
flowery  one.  His  whole  book,  past  the  Poetry  chapter  into  Fish- 
ing, ended  more  roughly,  as  it  began. 

The  Perch  biteth  at  the  red  Worme  about  the  middest  of  the  water. 
Thus  have  I  briefly  set  downe  the  art  of  Angling,  and  will  conclude 
with  all  seasons  which  are  naught  to  Angle  in,  as  the  violent  heate  of 
the  day,  high  Winds,  great  Raine,  Snow  and  Haile,  Thunder,  Light- 
ning, or  any  wind  that  bloweth  from  the  East,  Land  flouds,  and  thicke 
waters,  the  falling  of  the  leaves  into  the  water,  and  such  like  impedi- 
ments which  are  enemies  to  Anglers. 
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Thus  the  colloquial  density  of  some  prose  in  the  1640's.  The 
Familiar  Letters  of  James  Howell,  though  often  repetitive  in 
their  gossip  and  travel  notes  and  protestations  of  affection,  are 
often  equally  lively  and  specific,  in  the  currency  of  the  time. 

Surely,  God  Almighty  is  angry  with  England,  and  it  is  more  sure,  that 
God  is  never  angry  without  cause.  Now,  to  know  this  cause,  the  best 
way  is,  for  everyone  to  lay  his  hand  on  his  breast,  and  examine  him- 
self thoroughly  to  summon  his  thoughts  and  winnow  them,  and  so  call 
to  remembrance  how  far  he  hath  offended  Heaven,  and  then  it  will  be 
found  that  God  is  not  angry  with  England,  but  with  EngHshmen. 
When  that  doleful  charge  was  pronounced  against  Israel,  "Perditio 
tua  ex  te,  Israel,"  it  was  meant  of  the  concrete  (not  the  abstract),  "Oh 
Israelites,  your  ruin  comes  from  yourselves."  When  I  make  this  scru- 
tiny within  myself,  and  enter  into  the  closest  cabinet  of  my  soul,  I  find 
(God  help  me!)  that  I  have  contributed  as  much  to  the  drawing  down 
of  these  judgments  on  England  as  any  other.  When  I  ransack  the 
three  cells  of  my  brain,  I  find  that  my  imagination  hath  been  vain  and 
extravagant.  My  memory  hath  kept  the  bad,  and  let  go  the  good,  like 
a  wide  sieve  that  retains  the  bran  and  parts  with  the  flour.  My  under- 
standing hath  been  full  of  error  and  obliquities;  my  will  hath  been  a 
rebel  to  reason;  my  reason  a  rebel  to  faith,  which,  I  thank  God,  I  have 
the  grace  to  quell  presently  with  this  caution, 

"Succumbat  Ratio  Fidei,  et  captiva  quiescat." 
When  I  descend  to  my  heart,  the  centre  of  all  my  affections,  I  find 
it  hath  swelled  often  with  tympanies  of  vanity  and  tumours  of  wrath; 
when  I  take  my  whole  self  in  a  lump,  I  find  that  I  am  naught  else  but 
a  cargazon  of  malignant  humours,  a  rabble  of  unruly  passions, 
amongst  which  my  poor  soul  is  daily  crucified,  as  betwixt  so  many 
thieves.  Therefore,  as  I  pray  in  general,  that  God  would  please  not  to 
punish  this  island  for  the  sins  of  the  people,  so  more  particularly  I  pray, 
that  she  suffer  not  for  me  in  particular;  who,  if  one  would  go  by  way  of 
induction,  would  make  one  of  the  chiefest  instances  of  the  argument.^ 

In  this  passage  of  self -searching,  v^ritten  in  1644,  appears  much 
of  the  material  content  of  the  decade's  poetry:  the  religious 
awareness,  the  Biblical  reference,  the  homely  figures  of  cabinet 
and  sieve,  the  emotional  stress  and  swelling,  the  sense  of  argu- 

'11,83-84. 
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merit  and  petition.  What  is  most  lacking,  the  vocabulary  of  face 
and  grace,  is  present  in  other  letters. 

Howell  was  a  son  of  Ben,  a  traveler,  royal  clerk,  and  histori- 
ographer seemingly  a  typical  man  of  the  town  and  time,  and 
while  he  saw  fit  to  write  all  blithely  and  shortly  in  prose,  he  too, 
like  Peacham,  had  a  sense  of  the  floweriness  of  poetry.  In  his 
Instructions  for  Forreine  TravelF  he  especially  recommended  the 
elaborate  poetry  of  Du  Bartas;  he  praised  the  "rich  and  elaborate" 
Latin  poems  of  Benlowes;  he  praised  madness  in  Jonson:  "The 
madness  I  mean  is  that  divine  fury,  that  heating  and  heighten- 
ing spirit  which  Ovid  speaks  off  and  he  wrote  such  elaborations 
as  involved  over  and  over  sweets,  flowers,  and  perfumes,  and 
"Methought  I  felt  my  heart  melting  within  my  breast,  and  my 
thoughts  transported  to  a  true  elysium  all  the  while,  there  were 
such  flexanimous  strong  ravishing  strains  throughout  it."*  At 
the  same  time,  he  is  capable  of  a  drier  wit.  "Never  did  cavalier 
woo  fair  lady  as  he  [King  Charles]  woos  the  Parliament  to  a 

peace ;  it  is  much  the  head  should  so  stoop  to  the  members If 

the  cedar  be  so  weather-beaten,  we  poor  shrubs  must  not  murmur 

to  bear  part  of  the  storm There  is  not  such  a  windy  wavering 

thing  in  the  world  as  the  common  people."' 

Howell  and  Peacham  agree,  then,  on  a  mixed  view  and  prac- 
tice of  style.  Both  seem  to  accept  the  tradition  of  a  flowery  poetry, 
yet  to  write  more  often  a  peppery  prose.  The  parallel  is  made 
exactly  by  Howell,  in  fact,  when  he  first  introduces  his  "familiar 
letters"  and  compares  them  with  rhetoric. 

It  was  a  quaint  diflFerence  the  ancients  did  put  betwixt  a  letter  and 
an  oration,  that  the  one  should  be  attired  like  a  woman,  the  other  like 
a  man.  The  latter  of  the  two  is  allowed  large  side  robes,  as  long  periods, 
parentheses,  similes,  examples,  and  the  other  parts  of  rhetorical  flour- 
ishes: but  a  letter  or  epistle  should  be  short-coated,  and  closely  couched; 

^  Ed.  Edward  Arber,  1869,  p.  25. 

^Familiar  Letters,  or  Epistolce  Ho-Eliance  (3  vols.,  London,  Dent,  1903),  II,  241; 

I.  307- 

'/^/^.,I,  303. 
''Ibid.,  11,261;  I,  156. 
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a  hungerlin  becomes  a  letter  more  handsomely  than  a  gown.  Indeed 
we  should  write  as  we  speak,  and  that's  a  true  familiar  letter  which 
expresseth  one's  mind,  as  if  he  were  discoursing  with  the  party  to 
whom  he  writes  in  succint  and  short  terms.** 

The  rhetorical  tradition  which  Howell  accepts  and  employs  he 
nevertheless  sees  as  separate  from  the  main  line  of  his  familiar 
discourse;  and  one  may  be  tempted  to  borrow  his  terms  to  extend 
the  distinction :  between  poetry  long  and  poetry  short.  The  school 
of  Jonson  was  indeed  often  called  masculine,  in  opposition  to 
the  Spenserian  feminine,  and  this  may  be  the  contrast  which  the 
1640's  reveals,  the  familiar  versus  the  rhetorical,  the  short-coat 
versus  the  gown.  It  becomes  then  a  contrast  which  Milton  turns 
upside  down,  when  in  his  essay  on  Education  he  opposes  to  logic 
not  the  succinct  and  familiar  but  the  simple,  sensuous,  and 
passionate. 

As  Howell  and  Peacham,  writing  on  manners,  practiced  and 
theorized  upon  the  familiar  especially,  so  Hammond  in  his  Prac- 
tical Catechism  practiced  in  moral  conventions  of  response  the 
familiar  vocabulary,  and  suggested,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his 
motto  "Theologia  est  Scientia  AfTectiva,  non  Speculativa,"  a  dis- 
tinction which  his  style  itself  did  not  follow.  His  "Catechist"  re- 
plies to  his  "Scholar"  in  the  simplest  standard  1640  terms: 

C.  A  covenant  is  a  mutual  compact,  (as  we  now  consider  it)  be- 
twixt God  and  man,  consisting  of  mercies  on  God's  part  made  over  to 
man,  and  of  conditions  on  man's  part  required  by  God. 

S.  It  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  demand,  first,  what  you  mean  by 
the  first  Covenant. 

C.  I  mean  that  which  is  supposed  to  be  made  with  Adam,  as  soon 
as  he  was  created,  before  his  first  sin,  and  with  all  mankind  in  him. 

S.  What  then  was  the  mercy  on  God's  part  made  over  to  him  in  that 
Covenant  ? 

C.  It  consisted  of  two  parts,  one  sort  of  things  supposed  before  the 
Covenant,  and  absolutely  given  to  him  by  God  in  his  Creation:  an- 
other promised,  and  not  given  but  upon  condition. 

S.  What  is  that  which  is  absolutely  given  ? 

'/^W.,I,  I. 
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C.  I.  A  Law  written  in  his  heart,  teaching  him  the  whole  duty  o£ 
man.  2.  A  positive  law,  o£  not  eating  the  fruit  of  one  tree  in  the  garden, 
all  others  but  that  one  being  freely  allowed  him  by  God.  3.  A  perfect 
strength  and  ability  bestowed  on  him  to  perform  all  that  was  required 
of  him,  and  by  that  a  possibility  to  have  lived  for  ever  without  ever 
sinning. 

S.  What  is  that  which  was  promised  on  condition  ? 

C.  I.  Continuance  of  that  Light  and  that  strength,  the  one  to  direct, 
the  other  to  assist  him  in  a  persevering  performance  of  that  perfect 
obedience.  2  A  crown  of  such  performance,  assumption  to  eternal 
felicity. 

S.  What  was  the  condition  upon  which  the  former  of  these  was 
promised  ? 

C.  Walking  in  that  light,  making  use  of  that  strength;  and  there- 
fore upon  defailance  in  those  two,  (on  commission  of  the  first  sin)  that 
light  was  dimmed,  and  that  strength  (like  Sampson's  when  his  locks 
were  lost)  extremely  weakned. 

S.  What  was  the  condition  upon  which  the  Eternal  felicity  was 
promised  ? 

C.  Exact,  unsinning,  perfect  obedience,  proportioned  to  the  measure 
of  that  strength;  and  consequently  upon  the  commission  of  the  first 
sin,  this  crown  was  forfeited,  Adam  cast  out  of  Paradise,  and  con- 
demned to  death,  and  so  deprived  both  of  Eternity  and  felicity:  and 
from  that  hour  to  this  there  hath  been  no  man  living  (Christ  only  ex- 
cepted, who  was  God  as  well  as  man)  justifiable  by  that  first  Covenant, 
all  having  sinned,  and  so  coming  short  of  the  Glory  of  God  promised 
in  that  Covenant.^ 

Aside  from  terms  of  the  topic,  like  Covenant,  promise,  condi- 
tion, the  words  are  the  major  or  secondary  words  of  the  poetry, 
Cavalier  and  Puritan  alike:  God,  man,  mercy,  part,  thing,  make, 
give,  law,  heart,  fruit,  tree,  strength,  sin,  live,  die,  light,  eternal, 
crown,  death,  hour,  glory.  And  the  prose  is  simply  argumenta- 
tive, in  the  rational  way  of  much  of  the  love  poetry,  using  divi- 
sions, causes,  figures,  illustrations  succinctly.  This  is  the  matrix 
of  the  decade's  language,  its  sense  of  relationship  between  two 
worlds,  in  place,  time,  and  feeling,  and  moral  responsibility.  The 
commonest  lesson  books  caried  the  terms  and  tone. 

"^  Henry  Hammond,  A  Practical  Catechism  (nth  ed.,  London,  1677),  pp.  3-4. 
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The  loftier  lesson  books  of  the  great  divines  are  less  direct  and 
more  decorated.  So  the  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  Hall,  Bishop  of  Exeter 
and  afterward  of  Norwich,  begins  his  Christian  Moderation  of 
1646  with  an  elaboration: 

I  cannot  but  second  and  commend  that  great  clerk  of  Paris,  who,  as 
our  witty  countryman  Bromiard  reports,  when  king  Louis  of  France 
required  him  to  write  down  the  best  word  that  ever  he  had  learnt, 
called  for  a  fair  skin  of  parchment,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  wrote  this  one 
word,  measure;  and  sent  it  sealed  up  to  the  king 

Neither  could  aught  be  spoken,  of  more  use  or  excellency :  for  what 
goodness  can  there  be  in  the  world  without  moderation;  whether  in 
the  use  of  God's  creatures  or  in  our  own  disposition  and  carriage? 
Without  this,  justice  is  no  other  than  cruel  rigour;  mercy,  unjust 
remissness;  pleasure,  brutish  sensuality;  love,  frenzy;  anger,  fury;  sor- 
row, desperate  mopishness;  joy,  distempered  wildness;  knowledge, 
saucy  curiosity;  piety,  superstition;  care,  wracking  distraction;  cour- 
age, mad  rashness :  shortly,  there  can  be  nothing  under  heaven  without 
it  but  mere  vice  and  confusion.  Like  as  in  nature,  if  the  elements 
should  forget  the  temper  of  their  due  mixture,  and  encroach  upon 
each  other  by  excess,  what  could  follow  but  universal  ruin  ?  or  what  is 
it  that  shall  put  an  end  to  this  great  frame  of  the  world  but  the  pre- 
dominancy of  that  last  devouring  fire?^ 

This  is  argument  concerned  as  much  with  quality  as  with  con- 
nection; and  with  the  quality,  in  particular,  of  magnitude;  it 
reaches  out  by  series,  epithets,  repetitions,  and  suspensions,  and 
large  reference,  to  attain  the  fullest  sweep.  As  Sir  Kenelm  Digby 
in  his  treatise  Of  Bodies  concludes  with  a  metaphor  of  a  hilltop 
"from  whence  looking  down  over  the  whole  region  of  bodies, 
we  may  delight  ourselves,  with  seeing  what  a  height  the  weary 
steps  we  ascended  have  brought  us  to,"  so  Bishop  Hall,  like  many 
another  orator  or  essayist  of  his  generation  essayed  the  cosmic 
reach,  the  lofty  view,  the  cumulative  epitheted  survey,  in  prose 
as  in  poetry. 

Christian  Moderation  emphasizes  the  passions,  leaning  not 
toward  homely  application,  but  toward  inclusiveness  and  feeling. 

^  Works,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  387-388. 
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Divided  into  Practice  and  Judgment,  the  book  first  considers 
pleasures,  lust,  conjugal  society,  wealth  and  honor,  the  passions 
sorrow,  fear,  and  anger,  then  persons,  truths,  opinions,  manners, 
ending  with  reference  to  the  sacred  walls  of  Jerusalem.  The  pil- 
ing up  of  evidences  and  allusions  and  emotional  atmospheres  is 
characteristic  of  its  mode ;  it  is  more  moving,  less  dry  and  minute, 
than  the  commoner  pamphlets. 

Consider,  then,  the  sweep  of  Jeremy  Taylor:  how  his  voice  re- 
vealed the  Universe.  Consider  the  mere  cadences  of  his  simple 
prayer,  for  example,  in  contrast  to  the  closer  argument  of  a 
Bacon,  or  the  familiar  ease  of  a  letter  writer,  however  devout. 

Almighty  God,  our  glory  and  our  hope,  our  Lord  and  master,  the 
Father  of  mercy  and  God  of  all  comfort,  we  present  to  Thee  the  sacri- 
fice of  a  thankful  spirit,  in  humble  and  joyful  acknowledgment  of 
those  infinite  favours  by  which  Thou  hast  supported  our  state,  en- 
riched our  spirit,  comforted  our  sorrows,  relieved  our  necessities, 
blessed  and  defended  our  persons,  instructed  our  ignorances,  and  pro- 
moted our  eternal  interests.^ 

This  prose  moves,  again,  by  the  power  of  addition:  just  enough 

at  a  time.  Or,  more  complicatedly,  but  still  by  paralleling  and 

adding,  "A  discourse  of  the  Nature  and  Offices  of  Friendship" 

concludes : 

for  as  an  eye  that  dwells  long  upon  a  star  must  be  refreshed  with  lesser 
beauties  and  strengthened  with  greens  and  looking-glasses,  lest  the 
sight  become  amazed  with  too  great  a  splendour;  so  must  the  love  of 
friends  sometimes  be  refreshed  with  material  and  low  caresses;  lest 
by  striving  to  be  too  divine  it  become  less  humane:  it  must  be  allowed 
its  share  of  both :  it  is  humane  in  giving  pardon  and  fair  construction, 
and  openness  and  ingenuity,  and  keeping  secrets;  it  hath  something 
that  is  divine,  because  it  is  beneficent;  but  much,  because  it  is  eternal.'" 

The  more  famous  Holy  Living  is  compounded  with  the  same 
rich  roll,  with  a  fullness  of  speech  which  in  verse  would  require 
an  unrhymed  pentameter  at  the  least,  and  a  skillful  caesura  to 
hold  the  uneven  balances  in  control.  Taylor  lamented  "a  thou- 

"  The  Whole  Worfis,  ed.  Heber  and  Eden,  Vol.  I,  p.  67. 
^"//^;W.,p.  98. 
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sand  times"  "that  the  beaux  esprits  of  England  doe  not  think 
divine  things  to  be  worthy  subjects  for  their  poesy  and  spare 
hours.""  And  his  prose  was  in  a  sense  the  kind  of  poetry  which 
Milton  was  to  write,  had  already  written,  full  of  altitudos,  like 
Crashaw's,  Quarles',  even  Denham's.  For  though  he  was  a  prac- 
tical man,  full  of  good  rules  for  the  daily  actions  of  the  clergy, 
Lord  Bishop,  after  all,  of  Donn,  Connor,  and  Dromore,  and  loyal 
to  His  Majesty  through  the  hard  years  of  the  1640's  and  1650's, 
he  was  not  a  familiar  man,  and  preferred,  as  Crashaw  did,  in  the 
passage  quoted  in  §  II,  to  the  techniques  of  the  gnat,  the  tech- 
niques of  the  angel. 

Thomas  Fuller  was  less  angelic.  His  London  sermons  in  the 
1640's  were  extremely  popular,  but  perhaps  less  enchanting  than 
Taylor's.  Growth  in  Grace,  1640,  begins  drily,  and  with  homely 
emphasis. 

Philosophers  make  a  double  growth.  One  per  aggregationem  ma- 
teriae,  by  gaining  of  more  matter:  thus  rivers  grow  by  the  accession 
of  tributary  brooks :  heaps  of  corn  wax  greater  by  the  addition  of  more 
grain :  and  thus  stones  grow  as  some  would  have  it,  though  this  more 
properly  be  termed  as  augmentation,  or  increase,  than  a  growth.  The 
other  per  intro  reeeptionem  nutrimenti,  by  receiving  of  nourishment 
within,  as  plants,  beasts,  and  men  grow.  Of  the  latter  growth,  we 
understand  the  Apostle  in  the  text,  and  will  prosecute  the  metaphor 
of  the  growth  of  vegetables,  as  that  which  the  Holy  Spirit  seems  most 
to  favour,  and  intend  in  these  expressions.^" 

And  A  Christening  Sermon: 

In  this  chapter,  Naaman  the  Syrian  comes  hurrying  with  his  horses 
and  rattling  with  his  chariot  to  the  door  of  the  prophet  Elisha,  to  be 
cured  of  his  leprosy.  Now,  he  said  in  his  heart  (I  could  not  have  told 
his  thoughts,  except  first  he  had  told  them  to  me),  he  will  surely  come 
out  to  me,  and  stand  and  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  his  God,  and 
strike  his  hand  over  the  place,  and  recover  the  Leper .'^ 

^^  Letters  to  Evelyn,  WorJ{s,  I,  liv. 

^-  Pulpit  Spares.  Being  XIX  Sermons  of  . .  .  T/iovias  Fuller,  ed.  Morris  Fuller  (London, 
1886),  p.  2. 
"/^/W.,p.  58. 
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And,  A  Sermon  Preached  in  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Peter 
in  Westminster,  on  the  27th  of  March,  being  the  day  of  His 
Majesty's  Inauguration  (1643),  upon  the  text  from  Samuel, 
"Yea,  let  him  take  all,  foreasmuch  as  my  Lord  the  King  is  come 
again  in  peace  unto  his  own  house." 

It  is  as  natural  for  malicious  men  to  backbite,  as  for  Dogs  to  bite, 
or  Serpents  to  sting,  see  this  in  Ziba,  who  raised  a  false  report  on  his 
master  Mephibosheth  and  accused  him  to  David  (when  he  departed 
from  Jerusalem)  of  no  less  than  high  Treason,  as  if  in  David's  ab- 
sence he  affected  the  Kingdom  for  himself." 

Here  is  learning  more  crabbed  and  colloquial  than  flowing  in 
its  eloquence ;  its  highest  periods  are  dogged  with  direct  conver- 
sational tone.  Always  the  metaphysical  minutiae  are  called  to 
Fuller's  aid,  gnatlike  as  they  may  be,  and  he  seems  the  more  com- 
plicated for  being  so  particular.  His  topics  make  the  standard 
admonishments,  by  more  than  the  standard  repetitive  and  brief 
declarative  sentences. 

The  differences  between  Hall's  and  Taylor's  grand  style  and 
Fuller's  plain  one  indicate  that,  in  prose  as  in  poetry,  subject  mat- 
ter does  not  seem  necessarily  to  dictate  style,  even  within  one  era. 
Divines  as  well  as  letter  writers  sometimes  elected  to  be  witty 
and  familiar.  Yet  a  doctor.  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  seemed  to  see, 
at  least  for  himself,  a  distinction  in  practice  for  subject.  His  choice 
for  religion  sides  with  Taylor:  "In  Philosophy  when  truth  seemes 
double-faced,  there  is  no  man  more  paradoxicall  than  myself; 
but  in  Divinity  I  love  to  keepe  the  road ...  As  for  those  wingy 
mysteries  in  Divinity,  and  ayery  subtilties  in  Religion,  which 
have  unhindg'd  the  braines  of  better  heads,  they  never  stretched 
the  Pia  Mater  of  mine ;  I  love  to  lose  my  self e  in  a  mystery  to  pur- 
sue my  reason  to  an  oh  dtitudo!'"^^  So  the  soaring  style  was 
Browne's  for  Religio  Medici,  in  dealing  with  the  mysteries  of 

"■Ubid^p.  115. 

^  Browne's  Religio  Medici,  with  Digby's  Observations  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press, 
1909),  §§  VI,  IX. 
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Trinity,  Eternity,  and  First  Causes,  and  the  poetry  he  quoted 
mostly  Miltonic.  Neither  he,  nor  Digby  in  commenting  upon 
him,"  made  much  use  of  the  personal,  homely,  mixed,  but  rather 
expanded  the  flow  of  thought  by  series,  epithets,  colons,  and  ands 
to  an  effect  of  range  and  power. 

XXXV.  Now  for  the  immaterial  world,  methinks  we  need  not 
wander  so  far  as  the  first  movable;  for  even  in  this  material  fabric  the 
spirits  walk  as  freely  exempt  from  the  affection  of  time,  place,  and 
motion,  as  beyond  the  extremest  circumference:  do  but  extract  from 
the  corpulency  of  bodies,  or  resolve  things  beyond  their  first  matter, 
and  you  discover  the  habitation  of  angels,  which  if  I  call  the  ubiquitary 
and  omnipresent  essence  of  God,  I  hope  I  shall  not  offend  divinity: 
for  before  the  creation  of  the  world,  God  was  really  all  things. 

One  will  notice  in  this  prose,  as  has  been  noted  many  times  be- 
fore, Browne's  special  characteristic  of  inventive  nouns  and  epi- 
thets. He  adapts  the  single  words  rather  than  the  subjects  or 
structures. 

Again,  in  the  beginning  of  Pseudodoxia  Epidemica,  Browne 
suggests  two  ways  of  thought,  with  expression  perhaps  conse- 
quent, himself  choosing  for  this  work  on  the  exposition  of 
common  errors  about  minerals,  animals,  men,  emblematical,  geo- 
graphical, historical,  and  Biblical,  the  middle  steady  style  fairly 
enough,  but  intimating  the  grandeurs  of  the  Universal  style  at 
every  step.  To  the  Reader : 

in  this  Encylopedie  and  round  of  Knowledg,  like  the  great  and  ex- 
emplary wheels  of  Heaven,  we  must  observe  two  Circles:  that  while 
we  are  daily  carried  about,  and  whirled  on  by  the  swing  and  rapt  of 
the  one,  we  may  maintain  a  natural  and  proper  course,  in  the  slow 
and  sober  wheel  of  the  other. 

Mostly  Browne  is  reasonable,  patient,  exploratory,  setting  forth 
and  examining  detail  upon  detail :  "How  beer  and  wine  come  to 
be  spoiled  by  lightning";  "That  Coral  is  soft  under  water,  but 
hardneth  in  the  ayr";  "Of  the  musicall  notes  of  Swans  before 
their  death";  "A  Digression  of  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  site 

^^  Ibid. 
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and  motion  of  the  Sun";  "A  digression  of  Blackness";  "Of  the 
death  of  Aristotle"— all  this  miscellany  which  yet  fits  into  the 
standard  realms.  Sometimes  the  very  piling  up  of  his  knowledge 
and  his  vivid  sense  of  it  will  carry  him  into  "the  swing  and  rapt," 
but  he  never  loses  touch  with  the  slower  wheel  and  the  particular. 
So  the  famous  passages  in  Urn-Burial  lift  and  fall  back:  as  on 
the  first  page : 

The  treasures  o£  time  lie  high,  in  urns,  coins,  and  monuments,  scarce 
below  the  roots  of  some  vegetables.  Time  hath  endless  rarities,  and 
shows  of  all  varieties;  which  reveals  old  things  in  heaven,  makes  new 
discoveries  in  eafth,  and  even  earth  itself  a  discovery.  That  great  an- 
tiquity, America,  lay  buried  for  a  thousand  years;  and  a  large  part  of 
the  earth  is  still  in  the  urn  unto  us. 

I  should  surmise  that  Browne  might  be  held  to  be  a  great  mixer 
and  animator  of  style,  no  more  grand  like  Taylor  than  rough  like 
Fuller,  employing  his  own  vocabulary  with  the  central  sort  of 
idiosyncracy  which  in  poetry  Cleveland  used.  At  any  rate,  he 
blended  with  peroration  a  brief  and  abrupt  address,  with  tonal 
an  explanatory  structure,  with  his  special  Latinic  monuments  the 
major  terms  of  time  and  earth. 

The  boundaries  of  the  era's  prose  as  set  by  Donne  and  Dryden 
chronologically  suggest  in  some  measure  also  the  stylistic  bound- 
aries. Neither  poet  is  so  plain  in  prose  as  one  might  expect,  for 
both  make  prose  an  occasion  to  soar;  but  Donne  still  is  bound  by 
the  familiar,  the  short-coat  method,  as  Dryden  is  not.  Compare 
Donne's  sermonizing, 

Man  is  but  earth;  Tis  true;  but  earth  is  the  center.  That  man  who 
dwels  upon  himself,  who  is  alwaies  conversant  in  himself,  rests  in  his 
true  center.  Man  is  a  celestial  creature  too,  a  heavenly  creature;  and 
that  man  that  dwels  upon  himselfe,  that  hath  his  conversation  in  him- 
selfe,  hath  his  conversation  in  heaven.  If  you  weigh  anything  in  a 
scale,  the  greater  it  is,  the  lower  it  sinkes;  as  you  grow  greater  and 
greater  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  sinke  lower  and  lower  in  your  owne. 
If  thou  ask  thyself  Quis  ego,  what  am  I  ?  and  beest  able  to  answer  thy- 
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selfe,  why  now  I  am  a  man  o£  title,  o£  honour,  o£  place,  o£  power,  o£ 
possessions,  a  man  fit  £or  a  Chronicle,  a  man  considerable  in  the 
Heralds  Office,  goe  to  the  Heralds  Office,  the  spheare  and  element  o£ 
Honour,  and  thou  shalt  finde  those  men  as  busie  there,  about  the  con- 
sideration o£  Funerals,  as  about  the  consideration  o£  Creations;  thou 
shalt  finde  that  office  to  be  as  well  the  Grave,  as  the  Cradle  o£ 
Honour; ..." 

and  Dryden's  beginning  of  "An  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy," 
which,  though  of  later  date,  is  characteristic  of  Dryden's  style: 

It  was  that  memorable  day,  in  the  first  summer  of  the  late  war, 
when  our  navy  engaged  the  Dutch;  a  day  wherein  the  two  most 
mighty  and  best  appointed  fleets  which  any  age  had  ever  seen,  dis- 
puted the  command  of  the  greater  half  of  the  globe,  the  commerce  of 
nations,  and  the  riches  of  the  universe.  While  these  vast  floating  bodies, 
on  either  side,  moved  against  each  other  in  parallel  lines,  and  our 
countrymen,  under  the  happy  conduct  of  his  Royal  Highness,  went 
breaking,  by  little  and  little,  into  the  line  of  the  enemies;  the  noise  of 
the  cannon  from  both  navies  reached  our  ears  about  the  City,  so  that 
all  men  being  alarmed  with  it,  and  in  a  dreadful  suspense  of  the  event 
which  we  knew  was  then  deciding,  every  one  went  following  the 
sound  as  his  fancy  led  him;  and  leaving  the  town  almost  empty,  some 
took  towards  the  park,  some  cross  the  river,  others  down  it;  all  seek- 
ing the  noise  in  the  depth  of  silence.^ 

This  setting  of  Dryden's  moves  along  an  extended  line  in  time 
and  space :  the  scene,  the  summer's  day,  the  two  parallel  lines  of 
the  navies  on  one  hand,  the  City  on  the  other,  with  its  radial 
lines  of  river  and  park,  up  and  down.  The  structure  is  prepara- 
tory in  the  first  It  was ....  balanced  in  the  while,  and  so  that, 
and  even  in  the  some . . .  some  phrases.  The  tone  is  emotional  and 
atmospheric,  carried  by  memorable,  our,  most  mighty  and  best 
appointed,  greater  half,  riches  of  the  universe,  happy  conduct, 
alarmed,  dreadful  suspense,  ''the  noise  in  the  depth  of  silence."" 
Adjectives  and  nouns  convey  the  tone,  while  the  verbs  of  en- 
gaging, disputing,  breaking,  seeking,  take  the  narrative. 

^'  Complete  Poetry  and  Selected  Prose,  ed.  John  Hayward  (New  York,  Random  House, 
1930),  pp.  590-591. 
"  Essays  of  John  Dryden,  ed.  W.  P.  Ker  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1900),  p.  28. 
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Donne's  passage,  on  the  other  hand,  sets  no  scene,  and  con- 
cerns no  particular  time  or  space,  though  it  uses  a  place,  the 
Herald's  Office,  for  illustration.  Donne's  structure  is  centripetal, 
circling  and  repeating  around  his  point  of  individual  centrality. 
A  man  conversant  v^ith  himself  rests  in  his  true  center,  both 
human  and  divine :  this  is  the  concept  w^hich  the  repetitions  state, 
and  w^hich  the  example  of  official  honor  negatively  illustrates. 
Any  spatial  sense  there  is  is  abstract:  vertical  from  heaven  to 
earth,  from  high  to  lov^  in  the  scale;  horizontal  from  cradle  to 
grave.  The  connectives,  too,  are  abstractly  relational:  but,  who, 
if,  if;  and  the  nouns  carry  no  atmospheric  but  much  conceptual 
continuity  in  man,  earth,  true  center,  heavenly  creature,  scale, 
eyes,  v^orld,  title,  honour,  Chronicle,  Heralds  Office,  spheare  and 
element.  Funerals,  Creations,  Cradle,  and  Grave.  Epithets  are 
scant,  and  verbs  of  dwells,  is,  weighs,  as\,  find,  are  the  thread  of 
the  plot  of  thought,  in  man's  learning  of  himself. 

There  is  thus  a  great  contrast  between  Donne's  paragraph 
of  interior  conceptual  relationship,  reflexively  organized,  and 
Dryden's  of  exterior  atmospheric  scene,  extensively  organized. 
Whether  this  contrast  is  characteristic  of  the  prose  within  the 
1640's,  and  in  what  proportion,  is  a  matter  for  conjecture.  I  have 
not  in  the  prose  that  set  of  basic  usages  to  measure  by,  which  it 
has  been  this  study's  purpose  to  contrive;  and  certainly  in  this 
contrast  between  Donne  and  Dryden  I  have  made  an  extreme, 
not  a  representative,  choice.  Both  passages  were  written  outside 
the  1640's,  though  their  authors  are  represented  within  it,  and 
neither  may  be  said  to  be  wholly  characteristic.  Nevertheless,  they 
seem  to  me  good  striking  models  of  the  contrast  which  all  the 
prose  we  have  looked  at  shows  in  some  degree  and  of  which  the 
writers  seem  well  aware,  the  difference  between  prose  of 
discourse  and  prose  of  description,  between  predicative  and  epi- 
thetical,  between  conceptual  and  atmospheric,  between  centrip- 
etal and  centrifugal,  intensive  and  extensive,  "short"  and  "long," 
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"masculine"  and  "feminine,"  "familiar"  and  "rhetorical,"  "harsh" 
and  "sweet,"  "plain"  and  "flowery,"  "gnat"  and  "angel,"  "short- 
coat"  and  "gown."  The  lines  between  these  various  polar  terms 
are  certainly  not  all  parallel ;  they  cross-cut  each  other  to  a  degree ; 
but  all  come  near  the  same  point  of  distinction,  at  least  within 
the  decade.  For  within  the  1640's,  it  can  at  least  be  suggested 
from  a  large  amount  of  sampling,  some  prose  writers  tended  to 
write  with  the  combined  devices  of  logical  connectives  in  syntax, 
rough  conversational  patterns  in  sound,  juxtapositions  of  the 
abstract  and  the  petty  familiar  in  sense:  the  metaphysicians, 
whether  religious  or  secular,  on  the  side  of  Crashaw's  ill-favored 
gnat.  And  other  prose  writers  tended  to  combine  cumulative 
spatial  and  temporal  structures  with  prolonged  harmonies  of 
sound  and  extended  cosmical  epitheted  sense:  the  metaphysi- 
cians, whether  religious  or  secular,  on  the  side  of  the  angels. 
Fuller,  Howell,  Peacham,  Walton,  Donne,  wrote  much  of  the 
first  kind;  and  Taylor,  Hall,  Browne,  Milton,  Dryden,  much  of 
the  second.  Dryden,  as  readers  will  rise  to  protest,  was  putting 
the  loftier  prose  to  a  new  rational  and  simple  use;  it  is  neverthe- 
less noteworthy  that  in  prose  as  in  poetry  it  was  the  Miltonic  and 
not  the  Donnic  which  he  seemed  to  adapt  to  these  new  ends. 

What  can  be  speculated  about  the  decade's  prose  is  most  per- 
tinent as  it  suggests  three  points  in  the  decade's  poetry.  First,  that 
the  distinction  of  type  which  we  have  been  observing  is  a  larger 
matter  than  poetic  tradition  and  goes  as  deep  at  least  as  the  lit- 
erary tradition  of  the  time.  Second,  and  of  more  general  import, 
that  poetry  and  prose  in  any  one  time  seem  to  draw  from  the 
same  resources  of  language  in  sound,  syntax,  sense,  sharing  per- 
haps least  in  sound  and  most  in  sense,  as  the  force  of  poetic  form 
works  most  specially  in  sound  and  as  the  force  of  poetic  expres- 
sion draws  rather  on  a  common  fund  of  denotative  and  conno- 
tative  reference.  Such  statement  is  counter  to  the  critical  belief 
of  such  contemporary  theorists  as  I.  A.  Richards,  Max  Eastman, 
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Philip  Wheelwright,  Kenneth  Burke,  that  poetic  language,  even 
as  poetic  vocabulary,  is  a  special  matter  and  separate  from  prose. 
Many  modern  critics  and  semanticists  hold  that  poetic  language 
is  a  distinct  kjnd  of  language,  representing  a  distinct  kind  of 
human  attitude,  with  certain  words  more  suitable  or  character- 
istic than  others.  I  should  suggest  that  not  the  words  nor  their 
auras  of  tone  and  reference  are  the  characteristically  poetic  as 
apart  from  prosaic,  but  rather  the  measures  which  order  and 
emphasize  them.  At  least  in  the  1640's,  a  decade  more  various 
but  possibly  as  much  integrated  as  most,  the  primary  vocabulary 
of  poetry  is  important  also  in  prose,  the  two  forms  seeming  to 
draw  not  only  upon  their  disparate  conventions  but  also  upon 
their  common  store  of  the  terms  of  value.  In  addition,  as  third 
point,  the  poets  and  prose  writers  themselves  were  aware  of  their 
common  store,  theorized  about  its  qualities,  noted  its  functions 
and  its  powers. 

The  friend  of  Jeremy  Taylor  who  preached  his  funeral  sermon 
recognized  this  character  of  shared  affection  and  value  in  the 
language  of  his  day,  and  spoke  of  it  as  the  language  not  of  men 
only,  but  of  the  Holy  Ghost  through  men.  Through  the  words 
of  value,  naming  the  things  of  value,  spoke  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
men,  and  men  to  poetry. 

Glorious  things  are  spoken  in  scripture  concerning  the  future  re- 
ward of  the  righteous;  and  all  the  words  that  are  wont  to  signify  what 
is  of  greatest  price  or  value,  or  can  represent  the  most  enravishing  ob- 
jects of  our  desires,  are  made  use  of  by  the  holy  Ghost  to  recommend 
unto  us  this  transcendent  state  of  blessedness.  Such  are  these  "rivers 
of  pleasures,"  a  "fountain  of  living  water,"  a  "treasure  that  can  never 
be  wasted,  nor  never  taken  from  us,"  and  "inheritance  of  light,"  an 
"incorruptible  crown,"  a  "kingdom,"  the  "kingdom  of  God."""" 

These  value  terms  of  his  represent  the  fields  of  thought  and 
metaphor  which  the  major  word  lists  also  represent:  the  earthly 
and  heavenly  kingdoms,  in  political  metaphor,  with  such  terms 

'"  Taylor,  Works.  Vol.  I. 
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as  lord,  lady,  royal,  power,  rule,  mighty,  noble,  as  subsidiary; 
then,  the  crown,  jewel,  gem,  wealth,  golden,  bright,  magnificent, 
treasure  group,  with  its  countertone  of  poverty,  dust,  and  cor- 
ruption; also  the  light  group,  with  its  words  of  day  and  sky, 
purity,  and  heaven,  contrasted  with  cloud,  sin,  and  darkness; 
and  finally  the  terms  of  water,  floods,  tears,  fountains,  rivers, 
blood  by  one  analogy,  purification  by  another,  refreshment  by 
another,  sorrow  by  another,  and  sacrifice  and  atonement.  There 
were  other  realms  also,  not  touched  upon  in  this  list:  the  realm 
of  sweetness  and  beauty,  for  example,  and  the  realm  of  time;  but 
mainly  the  double  aspects  of  the  major  word  list,  its  heaven  and 
earth,  God  and  man,  heart  and  soul,  and  its  visionary  eye,  find 
place  in  the  double  aspects  of  these  more  particular  terms  of 
value,  the  fountain,  the  light,  the  treasure,  the  kingdom. 

Equally,  poetic  terms,  removed  from  their  contexts  of  rhyme 
and  measure,  as  in  concordance  lists  for  example,  may  be  seen 
to  carry  these  same  values,  in  the  same  realms  of  reference.  Mil- 
ton's heaven  is  kingdom,  light,  and  treasure  in  the  path  to  heaven, 
strength  of  heaven,  the  will  and  arm  of  heaven,  mild  heaven, 
Son  of  heaven's  eternal  King,  heaven's  high  council-table,  heav- 
en's deep  organ,  heaven's  queen,  heaven's  youngest  teemed  star, 
heaven's  richest  store,  heaven's  heraldry,  sheeny  heaven,  heaven's 
door.  Here  even  briefly  the  motion  moves  between  site,  person, 
power,  standard,  scene.  Or  Milton's  heart:  ambitious,  stubborn, 
storehouse,  minstrelsy,  seat  of  bliss.  Or  day:  prosperous,  miser- 
able, riddling,  feastful,  laborious.  Or  earth:  mother,  dim  spot, 
mould,  base,  brute,  green,  frozen,  aged,  the  stage  of  air  and  earth. 
Or  eye:  day's  garish  eye,  the  eye  of  day,  my  great  task-master's 
eye,  awful,  love-darting,  pure,  quaint  enamelled.  His  special  eye. 
Or  great:  event,  Oceanus,  mistress,  vision,  sun,  bards,  Emathian 
conqueror.  Or  ma\e:  defence,  memorable,  game,  fierce  sign  of 
battle,  reckoning,  marble,  his  eternal  bride.  Henry  Vaughan 
writes,  Fair  and  yong  light!  Fair  prince  of  life,  Fair,  shining 
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mountains  of  my  pilgrimage,  Fair,  solitary  path !  Fair  Vessell  of 
our  daily  light.  And  Milton:  fair  silver-buskined  nymphs,  fair 
wood,  fair  peace,  fair  guerdon,  thou  goddess  fair  and  free,  fair 
sight,  edifice,  morning,  and  Jerusalem.  The  realm,  the  vision,  the 
treasure,  could  exist  for  both  heaven  and  earth.  The  temporal 
kingdom  of  Tudor  poetry  had  nov^  in  Caroline  poetry,  as  in 
prose,  a  vaster  as  a  double  range. 

The  difference  recognizable  in  even  the  few  contexts,  between 
the  interior  lyrical  quality  of  Vaughan  and  the  exterior  decora- 
tive quality  of  Milton  is  mediated  by  Herrick's  uses,  which  are 
not  so  architectural  as  Milton's,  but  still  full  of  sensory  enjoy- 
ment, as  in  fair  day,  maid,  signs,  Dawne,  InjeweFd  May,  Con- 
stellations, Daffadils,  Pearles,  Wind,  Hellen,  Transfiguration, 
Fates,  Auspice,  Predestination,  fring'd  canopies,  rare  stately  neck. 
The  contrast  lies  strongly  in  the  last  four  items,  and  Herrick  uses 
much  of  both  kinds,  the  Donnic  abstraction  of  Auspice  and  pre- 
destination, the  Miltonic  concrete  pomp  of  stately  neck  and 
fring'd  canopies.  Herrick's  Heavens  are  more  functional  than 
structural,  a  place  to  go  to,  but  not  pictured  except  for  the  sun's 
lamp.  His  hearts  feel  and  bleed,  his  eyes  sparkle  and  weep,  his 
days  are  more  a  mark  of  time  than  of  scene,  his  earths  are  scant, 
neither  very  conceptual  nor  very  architectural,  but  flowery  and 
cold.  Herrick  helps  center  the  decade's  usage,  then,  employing 
a  little  of  Milton's  epitheted  descriptiveness,  a  little  of  Donne's 
abstracter  juxtaposition,  in  the  contexts  of  his  major  terms,  but 
on  the  whole  relying  upon  the  simpler  relationships  of  concept 
and  feeling. 

Among  epithets,  fair  and  sweet  were,  for  the  1640's,  terms  of 
pleasant  value,  more  of  concept  than  of  literal  sense:  a  sweet  eter- 
nity of  love,  a  sweet  disorder  in  the  dress,  sweet  sound,  and  soul. 
Great  and  good  were  terms  largely  of  moral  value,  with  some 
emphasis  by  the  Miltonic  group  on  sheer  physical  scope.  All  four 
terms  were  much  used  by  the  Miltonic  group,  and  were  most 
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slighted,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  Donnic,  with  sweet  especially 
scant  for  all  but  Herrick  and  Carew.  The  secondary  bright  and 
high  are  descriptive  and  notably  Miltonic,  while  neu/,  old,  poor, 
rich,  true,  all  more  conceptual  are  more  evenly  distributed 
through  the  two  groups,  with  lacks  in  Herrick  and  Carew  to 
balance,  perhaps,  their  extra-use  of  the  sweet  terms. 

The  contexts  of  the  vocabulary  of  action  differ  mainly  for  such 
verbs  as  see  and  makje  as  they  may  mean  physical  or  conceptual 
action.  Love  can  makje  the  lover's  state,  the  poet  can  ma\e  a 
poem,  or  man  his  marble  tomb.  Herrick  can  see  the  beauties  of 
a  maid,  or,  surprisingly,  much  more  often  an  abstraction,— these 
Transgressions,  a  wilde  civility,  the  wiles,  ways,  walks  of  wit. 
To  thin\,  to  die,  to  love,  to  fly,  to  seem,  on  the  surface  a  mixed 
lot  of  verbs,  are  in  context  close  to  the  Donnic  uses  as  they  stress 
relationship,  appearance,  time,  in  meditative  context;  while 
stand,  hear,  speaJ{,  sing  suggest  in  context  a  ceremonial  procedure 
in  the  verse  characteristic  of  the  Miltonic. 

Nouns,  varying  most  by  subject,  are  most  varied  in  connection. 
The  time  words,  day,  year,  and  time,  by  suggesting  event  and 
mutability  and  change,  seem  to  fall  short  of  the  Miltonic  major 
list,  as  do  also  the  human  words  man,  life,  death,  earth,  soul, 
blood,  face,  hand,  name,  sin,  with  their  usual  problems  of  daily 
action,  intercourse,  and  identity.  Rather,  the  Miltonic  poet  de- 
veloped the  contexts  of  sight  and  scope,  in  eye,  God,  heaven,  flre, 
night,  power,  world,  giving  to  these  common  subjects  the  valued 
associations  of  sublimity,  in  scale  exterior  to  man. 

The  poetic  contexts  are  like  the  prose  contexts  of  the  main 
vocabulary.  Differing  like  the  prose,  in  aspects  of  sublimity  and 
in  some  of  the  terms  thus  involved,  they  establish  in  metrical 
pattern  the  departments  of  thought  and  analogy  which  the  prose 
too  concerns:  heavenly  and  earthly  love,  in  treasures,  fountains, 
rays,  and  kingdoms ;  heavenly  and  earthly  kingdoms,  in  wealth 
and  war;  heavenly  and  earthly  souls,  in  sin  and  tears,  in  time  and 
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vision,  light  and  love.  Some  v^ork  by  elevation,  by  a  line  of  ascen- 
sion from  world  to  heaven  and  soul  to  God.  Others  work  by  con- 
frontation, not  leaving  the  earth,  but  rearguing  upon  it  the 
presences  of  sin,  death,  and  time  in  the  midst  of  love  and  life. 
Both  poetry  and  prose,  and  continuously  their  common  vocabu- 
lary, are  useful  to  either  method,  and  to  the  combined  agreed 
method  of  the  decade  in  conveying  the  life  of  the  loving,  en- 
visioning, and  aspiring  soul. 


IV.  CRITICAL  ATTITUDES  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
CONCLUSIONS 

SOME  MODERN  vicws  of  the  1640's,  or  of  the  era  of  which  they 
were  part,  provide  a  series  of  tangents  to  the  center  as  this 
study  sees  the  center  in  terms  of  quantitative  and  quaUta- 
tive  emphases,  and,  whether  tangential  or  central  in  a  more  gen- 
eral view,  bear  upon  the  nature  of  the  poetry  and  its  effects.  For  a 
generation,  seventeenth-century  poetry  has  greatly  concerned 
scholars  and  critics,  providing  twice  as  many  studies  as  the  nine- 
teenth century  has,  and  occasioning  even  a  suggestion  that  the 
concern  may  well  be  outworn.'  One  of  the  most  recent  interests 
has  involved  the  nature  of  the  baroque  in  art.  A  definition  has 
been  set  up,  fixed  in  a  certain  period  and  place,  and  applied  to  the 
inclusion  or  exclusion  of  certain  examples.  The  1630's  and  1640's 
in  England  marked  the  height  of  its  baroque  in  literature  which 
is  defined  by  Morris  Croll  as  motion,  contortion,  obscurity,  spiral, 
anti-Ciceronian  and  antilogical,  as  opposed  to  status,  suavity, 
copiousness,  ease,  Ciceronian  symmetry:^  "Expressiveness  rather 
than  formal  beauty  was  the  pretension  of  the  new  movement,  as 
it  is  of  every  movement  that  calls  itself  modern."^  Croll  makes 
Donne  the  poetic  leader  of  this  movement,  away  from  Spenser ; 
and  indeed  one  recognizes  his  strong  predicating  force  as  part  of 
the  activity  which  Croll  describes  as  baroque.  Yet  there  is  diffi- 
culty in  the  combination  with  "antilogical,"  with  the  flashing,  un- 
connected motion  of  the  thought;  for  Donne's  structures  are  so 
evidently  rational,  his  connectives  poetically  important.  The  end 
of  Mr.  Croll's  essay  shows  that  he  has  a  special  kind  of  logical  and 
rational  in  mind,  the  Cartesian,  with  its  subordination  of  im- 

^  Theodore  Spencer  and  Mark  Van  Doren,  Studies  in  Metaphysical  Poetry:  Two  Essays 
and  a  Bibliography  (Columbia  Univ.  Press,  1939),  pp.  3,  17. 

^  Morris  W.  Croll,  "The  Baroque  Style  in  Prose,"  Studies  in  English  Philology:  A 
Miscellany  in  Honor  of  Frederic\  Klaeber,  ed.  Kemp  Malone  (Univ.  of  Minnesota  Press, 
1929),  pp.  427-456. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  428.  And  note  the  excellent  summary  o£  the  problem  by  Rene  Wellek  in  the 
Journal  of  Aesthetics  and  Art  Criticism  for  December,  1946. 

1:1253 
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agination  to  the  intellectual  categories.  It  seems  to  me  unwise, 
however,  to  ignore  the  special  sort  of  Donnic  logic  which  sets 
that  argued  poetry  and  prose  apart  from  the  quite  different  soar- 
ing flash  of  Taylor  or  of  Crashaw. 

Again,  but  with  slightly  different  distinction,  Wylie  Sypher's 
"The  Metaphysicals  and  the  Baroque'"  sets  impulsiveness  as  the 
key,  and  thus  joins  Milton,  Crashaw,  and  Donne,  stressing  a  mix- 
ture of  the  incongruous,  exuberant,  ornamental,  the  ritualistic, 
rhetorical,  metaphysical,  and  grand  style,  which  he  contrasts  to 
Jonsonian  congruity  and  to  modern  expressionism.  In  the  single 
decade  of  the  1640's  this  melange  of  qualities  is  certainly  to  be 
seen.  Contrasts  with  other  eras,  we  are  not  yet  capable  of  weigh- 
ing; the  contrast  to  Jonson  looks  much  too  strong,  but  upon  a 
more  particular  basis  of  the  use  of  figurative  language  it  may 
possibly  be  justified.  The  danger  in  Sypher's  description  is  that 
it  functions  widely  upon  many  levels  of  analysis.  Common  quali- 
ties may  be  discerned  and  grouped  and  named,  even  by  an  anal- 
ogy name  like  "baroque";  but  it  would  seem  finally  to  be  not 
merely  the  presence  of  qualities,  but  their  relationship,  which 
would  serve  to  define  a  style. 

Arthur  Mizener  has  recently  noted  a  likeness  between  such 
modern  poets  as  Barker,  Shapiro,  and  Thomas,  and  Cleveland 
and  other  Carolines,  calling  the  likeness  "decorative  baroque" 
and  pointing  out  the  interest  in  verbalized  detail  rather  than 
subject  itself,  with  elastic  syntax,  stretching  for  the  decoration  of 
appositions  and  epithets,  making  "a  poem  in  which  a  very  simple 
structure  of  meaning  supports  a  vast  and  intricate  elaboration  of 
highly  colored  details.'"  This  use  of  "baroque"  covers  the  Mil- 
tonic  but  I  think  not  the  Donnic  school,  for  it  stresses  all  the 
qualities  of  expansion,  none  of  rational  complication. 

The  dangers  of  confusion  in  the  use  of  "baroque"  to  describe 

*  Partisan  Review  (Winter,  1944). 

""'Verse  and  Poetry,"  Kenyan  Review  (Winter,  1944),  pp.  125-126.  See  also  Austin 
Warren's  definition  in  Richard  Crashaw:  A  Study  in  Baroque  Sensibility,  p.  65. 
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abstractly  a  sort  of  style  are  apparent  even  among  these  three 
variations  of  use.  Each  critic  selects  a  number  of  qualities  to 
demonstrate  the  term,  but  they  vary  from  man  to  man  and  sug- 
gest, consequently,  the  inclusion  of  different  representative 
works.  Some  definitions  would  center  in  Milton,  others  in  Donne, 
still  others  would  blend  the  two;  some  would  suggest  alliances 
with  the  present,  all  with  other  arts.  But  alliance  in  the  use  of 
qualities  is  not  so  pertinent  to  definition  as  alliance  in  the  relating 
of  these  qualities.  If  the  rough,  technical,  obscure,  rational,  indi- 
vidual combine  in  formalized  metrical  and  syntactical  pattern  of 
lyrical  address  to  make  the  baroque,  then  perhaps  Donne  is  it, 
but  none  in  our  own  time.  If  the  smooth,  elevated,  expansive, 
cosmic,  descriptive,  general,  and  ceremonious  combine  in  a  little 
more  sensory  heaven-and-earthly  vocabulary  and  a  lengthened, 
internally  articulated  line  to  make  the  baroque,  then  perhaps 
Crashaw  and  Milton  are  it,  and  perhaps  Hart  Crane  and  Dylan 
Thomas  in  our  time.  If  a  full  and  restless  combination  of  all  these 
qualities  (not  possibly  of  all  these  relationships)  makes  the  ba- 
roque, then  certainly  the  1640's  are  it,  but  not  through  any  one 
poet  or  set  of  poems,  and  not  in  any  very  thorough  agreement 
with  the  present.  The  relating  of  mood  and  content  to  medium 
raises  immediately,  too,  the  problem  of  significant  relation  to  arts 
of  other  media,  and  brings  the  question  of  baroqueness  to  a  level 
where  it  appears  to  be  all  question  and  no  answer.  What  seems 
to  me  most  pertinent  here  to  note,  until  more  clarification  of 
history  and  terminology  has  been  made,  is  that  in  the  1940's  a 
kind  of  poetry  is  being  written,  syntactically  loose,  epithetically 
and  sensuously  elaborate,  tonally  harmonized,  generally  and 
even  cosmically  extended,  which  sounds  like  a  modern  parallel 
for  Quarles  and  Crashaw,  Waller  and  Milton. 

The  critical  concern  of  a  decade  ago  was  different.  It  centered 
upon  the  meaning  of  the  term  "metaphysical,"  and  the  unifica- 
tion of  sensibility  which  Eliot  proposed  as  of  chief  importance. 
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The  1920's  and  1930's  felt  that  ours  was  a  dissociated  age,  full  of 
confusions,  discrepancies,  specializations  unresolved.  Through 
the  leadership  of  Eliot  and  Grierson  they  discovered  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  in  many  searching  studies 
documented  the  biographical,  philosophical,  social,  technical 
procedures  of  such  unification.  The  essays  in  the  well-knov^n 
Garland  and  Tradition  the  items  listed  in  the  1939  Bibliography 
by  Spencer  and  Van  Doren,'  concentrate  upon  an  explanation  of 
how,  how,  how  the  metaphysicals  managed  such  unity  of  spirit 
and  of  art.  A  good  part  of  the  problem  was  textual  and  factual ; 
manuscripts  needed  discovering,  dating  and  identifying,  and 
editing;  dates  and  episodes  and  associations  needed  ordering; 
there  was  always  an  impetus  of  a  direct  liking  for  the  poetry.  The 
poetry  was  about  as  far  from  current  Imagism  and  Symbolism 
as  one  could  appear  to  get,  and  yet  it  presented  exactly  that  live 
sort  of  sensation  which  modern  symbolism  was  working  for.  Re- 
search into  medieval  doctrine,  the  stars,  patristic  lore,  Neo- 
Platonism,  Petrarchism,  the  writings  of  Bacon  and  Ramus,  the 
poetry  of  Du  Bartas,  the  rhetoric  books,  the  masque,  Puritan 
doctrine  and  pamphleteering,  Stuart  social  and  home  life,  render- 
ings of  Horace,  Ovid,  Vergil,  the  newsbooks  and  ballads,  voyages 
and  witch  burnings,  all  widened  and  complicated  the  world  of 
the  metaphysical  poets,  taking  it  apart  in  order  to  see  how  they 
had  managed  to  put  it  together.  Then,  too,  there  was  the  question 
who  was  a  metaphysical  poet :  not  Milton  or  Jonson  usually,  but 
always  Donne;  usually  Cowley,  Crashaw,  Herbert,  Marvell,  Tra- 
herne,  and  Vaughan ;  less  frequently  Carew,  Cleveland,  Herbert 
of  Cherbury,  Henry  King,  and  Katherine  Philips.  Exclusions  are 
thus  made  of  the  Cavalier  poets  or  some  of  the  sons  of  Ben, 
Herrick,  Suckling,  Lovelace,  of  Waller  and  Denham  the  re- 
formers, though  their  fellow  Marvell  is  included;  and  of  such 

®  George  Williamson,  The  Donne  Tradition,  1930;  Theodore  Spencer,  A  Garland  for 
John  Donne,  1931. 
'  Op.  cit. 
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serious  popular  poets  as  Quarles,  Sandys,  Wither,  Harvey,  More, 
within  one  central  decade. 

The  line  defining  the  metaphysical  is  not,  then,  based  on  any 
one  matter  of  subject,  secular  or  religious;  or  attitude,  serious  or 
humorous ;  or  form,  succinct  or  extended ;  or  structure  of  thought, 
complexly  reasoned  or  simply  sung  or  elaborately  accrued. 
Rather,  the  term  "metaphysical"  seems  to  cover  a  certain  nucleus 
in  the  midst  of  all  these  factors  combined,  a  nucleus  of  figurative 
language  which  binds  the  disparates  from  heaven  and  earth. 
Here  is  the  "wit,"  the  "conceit,"  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  the 
"far-fetched"  metaphor,  the  "radical"  metaphor'  which  put  down 
its  roots  deeply  and  obscurely.  It  is  expressive  of  that  philo- 
sophical understanding  of  the  universe  as  a  whole  which  the 
metaphysical  poets  are  said  to  have  possessed.  It  is  witty,  knowl- 
edgeable, conceited,  full  of  perceptive  connections;  it  is  able  to 
consider  sense  and  soul  in  one  sentence,  even  one  metaphor;  to 
blend  feeling  and  thinking  in  a  way  which  the  twentieth  century 
envies.  Metaphysical  poetry  is  a  complex  excluding  much 
seventeenth-century  poetry  like  Lovelace's  as  being  too  easily 
lyrical  and  profane,  and  much  seventeenth-century  philosophical 
and  religious  verse  as  being  too  easily  meditative  and  divine.  The 
divinity  and  profanity  must  in  the  metaphysical  come  together, 
clash,  and  resolve.  It  is  by  this  standard  of  conflict  and  dramatic 
resolution  that  many  modern  poets  judge  all  English  poetry,  or 
all  poetry,  and  by  which  they  find  the  metaphysical  to  be  so 
good.' 

Such  evaluation  helps  to  interpret  and  explain  our  modern 
reading  of  the  seventeenth-century  contexts  more  objectively 
here  established,  by  clarifying  some  connections  and  ignoring 
others.  About  sound  and  syntax  little  is  said,  but  about  reference 

^  Henry  W.  Wells'  term  for  the  peculiarly  Donnic  figure,  in  his  Poetic  Imagery  (1924). 

"  See  Cleanth  Brooks'  Modern  Poetry  and  the  Tradition,  for  example;  also  Frieclrich's 
Englishe  Barocklyri\.  Grierson  earlier  held  a  wider  philosophical  view  which  is  ex- 
emplified by  the  introduction  and  selections  in  Genevieve  Taggard's  anthology.  Circum- 
ference. 
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and  especially  figured  reference  much  is  revealed.  The  concep- 
tion of  unified  sensibility  makes  significant  the  appearances  upon 
the  major  word  lists,  their  notably  consistent  mixture  of  heavenly 
and  earthly  reference.  It  applies,  in  fact,  to  all  the  poets  of  the 
decade  and  may  as  w^ell  include  Herrick  and  Quarles  and  Jonson 
as  Cov^ley  and  Crashav^,  since  all  share  the  power,  expressed  in 
their  fullest  vocabulary,  to  bind  together  soul  and  body,  divinity 
and  profanity,  in  the  bonds  of  figure.  Some,  even  of  the  meta- 
physical poets,  protested  the  union,  finding  any  combination 
with  the  profane  itself  profane.  Cowley  worried  about  the  prob- 
lem, and  kept  turning  to  his  unfinished  Davideis  for  consolation, 
but  kept  feeling  the  strong  responsibility  of  the  poet  to  love; 
Vaughan  and  Crashaw  protested  the  gnat  in  favor  of  the  angel ; 
Herrick  divided  his  responsibilities.  But  all  actually,  as  the  major 
words  show,  made  persistent  reference  to  both  worldly  and 
heavenly  levels,  if  not  as  literal  subjects,  then  as  figurative  en- 
forcements, in  which  the  whole  syntax,  indeed,  was  turned  to 
the  task  of  reasoning  validities  in  one  realm  in  terms  of  their 
validity  in  the  other.  It  was  the  very  power  of  the  metaphysician, 
as  the  term  "unified  sensibility"  suggests,  that  his  figures  could 
work  both  ways:  body  could  speak  for  soul  and  soul  for  body, 
as  familiarly  as  possible.  "Think  thy  shell  broke,  think  thy  soul 
hatched  but  now."  (Donne's  "Progress  of  the  Soul").  "As  men 
in  hell  are  from  diseases  free"  (Cowley's  "The  Usurpation").  "In 
the  clear  heaven  of  thy  brow"  (Cowley,  in  imitation  of  Horace). 
"The  sacred  tree  midst  the  fair  orchard  grew"  (Cowley's 
"Knowledge").  So  fair  and  sweet  face  and  hand  and  eye  are 
spoken  by,  or  speak  for,  good  and  great  God,  heaven,  time;  and 
lord  and  lady  are  ambiguous  in  their  divinity.  The  major  words 
are  of  two  realms  in  reference,  and  further,  each  word  bespeaks 
a  double  realm. 

This  sort  of  philosophical  and  practical  unification,  as  part  of 
the  decade's  assumption,  whether  Calvinist  or  Platonical,  Puritan 
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or  Cavalier,  shows  itself  in  all  the  poets'  language  and  device,  and 
perhaps  helps  to  explain  the  unanimity  of  usage  v^hich  seems, 
though  without  as  yet  much  basis  of  comparison  to  other  dec- 
ades, to  be  so  particularly  strong.  The  whole  decade  may  in  this 
sense  be  called  metaphysical,  in  prose  as  well  as  poetry,  and  every 
poet  of  it  be  included  in  the  term,  as  every  one  of  them  seems  to 
have  been  included  at  one  time  or  another.  Or,  by  a  specification, 
by  a  definition  of  degree,  those  poets  who  most  employed  the 
play  between  realms,  who  most  juxtaposed  by  far-fetching  and 
fused  by  passionate  belief  and  skill  the  glorious  divine  and  fa- 
miliar domestic,  may  alone  be  called  metaphysical— in  which 
case  it  becomes  a  sort  of  value  term,  with  Donne,  not  Jonson  on 
the  one  hand  or  Milton  on  the  other,  as  norm  for  us. 

Eliot's  and  other  moderns'  stress  upon  the  sensory  element  in 
the  definition  can,  in  any  case,  be  misleading,  if  one  thinks  of 
sensory  in  modern  terms,  or  of  Eliot's  own  practice.  The  meta- 
physical poets,  busy  between  gnats  and  angels,  worked  relatively 
little  in  ostensible  speech  upon  the  medial  line  of  their  own 
sensations  and  feelings;  and  the  objects  which  they  chose  for 
figuring  forth  abstractions  were  by  this  very  purpose  only  second- 
arily to  be  sensed.  The  external  facts  do  not  for  Donne  "terminate 
in  sensory  experience,"^"  but  rather  terminate  in  abstract  relation- 
ship, his  nouns  technical  or  pronomial,  his  adjectives  evaluative, 
his  verbs  actively  functioning,  even  his  characteristic  sun  not  so 
warm  or  bright  as  busy.  Possibly  vocabulary  was  less  sensory  for 
Donne's  age  than  for  any  later  age  in  English  poetry  ;^^  at  least  it 
was  less  sensory  for  Donne's  and  Jonson's  schools  than  for  Mil- 
ton's, and  the  distinction  is  one  of  the  clearest  to  be  seen  in  the 
whole  decade.  The  vocabulary  of  sense,  then,  the  use  of  sensable 
objects  and  qualities  as  poetic  material,  defines  negatively  rather 
than  positively  the  metaphysical  school  if  it  is  to  be  centered  in 

^°Part  of  Eliot's  explanation  of  the  objective  correlative,  in  "Hamlet,"  Selected 
Essays,  igij-ig^z  (Harcourt  Brace,  1932),  pp.  124-125. 

"  As  my  study  of  Major  Adjectives  in  English  Poetry  seems  to  indicate. 
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Donne,  Cowley,  Vaughan,  Carew,  Cleveland,  and  that  kind,  and 
represents  positively  the  counter  or  parallel  school  of  Milton, 
Crashav^,  Waller,  w^ith  its  emphasis  upon  image  and  description. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  sensation  and  quality  v^ere  not  vivid  in  the 
metaphysical  poets,  but  to  say  rather  that  they  were  vivid  in 
their  individuality,  particularity,  and  subordination  more  than  in 
their  consistent  poetic  focus.  The  literal  expressive  materials  of 
Milton  were,  one  may  explicitly  say,  twice  as  sensuous  as  the  ma- 
terials of  Donne.  Their  respective  effects  upon  a  modern  reader 
may  not  suggest  this  fact,  because  the  modern  reader  is  much 
more  sensitive  to  implication  than  to  explication,  and  can  build 
upon  Donne's  metaphors  more  imagery  than  he  meant  their 
contexts  to  hold.  But  their  respective  choices  of  poetic  substance 
distinctly  deviate  in  terms  of  a  sensuous  versus  a  conceptual 
medium,  a  descriptive  versus  a  dramatic  result. 

What  does  seem  to  me,  on  the  other  hand,  positively  to  define 
the  Donnic  metaphysical  practice  is  its  stress  upon  negative  ma- 
terial and  upon  the  mutability  of  time.  As  we  have  seen,  the  poets 
most  commonly  called  metaphysical  are  apt  to  employ  a  vocabu- 
lary of  false,  bad,  poor,  time,  hour,  day,  year,  old,  new,  sin, 
thought.  This  is  by  no  means  a  pictorial  list,  but  rather  one  of  a 
troubled  pondering  and  abstract  speculation,  setting  any  event 
it  may  deal  with  rather  in  the  course  of  time  and  change  than  in 
visual  scene.  It  makes  another  kind  of  unification,  too,  and  per- 
haps a  more  complex  one  than  that  of  human  and  divine,  that  of 
good  and  evil.  It  reports  the  vices  of  the  physical  world  in  order 
to  redeem  them,  the  pleasures  of  the  physical  world  in  order  to 
alter  them.  The  poetry  of  this  kind  is  able  to  employ  much  nega- 
tive because  it  has  set  out  to  make  something  of  this  negative,  to 
premise  it,  argue  it,  and  involve  it  in  divinity.  The  poetry  of  the 
counter  kind,  stressing  substance  rather  than  relationship,  hesi- 
tates to  present  evil  quality  as  the  substance  of  its  poetry  and 
stresses  rather  its  obligation  to  present  images  of  the  elevating 
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and  the  sublime,  to  translate  negatives,  if  necessary,  into  the 
scenic  awful,  the  emotive  sad,  the  atmospheric  dar\,  in  sub- 
ordination. The  Donnic  poet  is  most  committed  to  the  expressive- 
ness of  temporal  problems,  not  of  spatial  views,  and  therefore 
may  most  closely  be  recognized,  if  one  v^ishes  to  isolate  him 
particularly  within  his  decade,  by  his  concepts  of  the  negative.  In 
this  sense  the  term  metaphysical  becomes,  I  think,  most  closely 
narrowed  and  specified  for  its  time.  But  in  its  fuller  sense,  cover- 
ing most  or  all  of  the  poets  of  the  1640's  and  suggesting  their 
common  juxtaposition  and  rationally  figured  unification  of  the 
realms  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  term  is  perhaps  most  generally 
usefully  employed. 

In  earlier  years,  in  the  nineteenth  century  representatively,  dis- 
cussion of  the  Carolinian  poets  centered  not  so  much  in  the  nature 
of  the  "metaphysical"— which  meant  to  most  romantics  not  con- 
trast but  spiritual  height— as  in  the  nature  of  "wit,"  that  curious 
kind  of  mind  and  technique  which  saw  fit  to  deal  in  concept  and 
contrive  contrast.  Most  nineteenth-century  critics,  like  Arnold, 
saw  in  wit  frivolity,  because  it  rationally  played  with  differences 
rather  than  emotionally  constructing  likenesses  as  "high  serious- 
ness" should.  For  these  critics,  the  decorum  rather  than  the 
drama  of  relationship  still  prevailed. 

So  from  even  so  late  a  work  as  Courthope's  History  of  English 
Poetry  we  may  draw  mostly  the  light  of  curiosity  upon  our  specu- 
lations, the  notion,  at  which  Eliot's  first  essay  centrally  rebelled,"^ 
of  "quaintness."  Perhaps  it  was,  indeed,  the  feeling  of  need  to 
refute  this  notion  in  its  extreme  that  led  modern  critics  to  the 
equally  extreme  notion  of  the  metaphysical  as  mainline  in  the 
English  poetic  tradition.^^  At  any  rate,  wit  troubled  Courthope 
and  his  kind  as  too  cerebral  and  therefore  superficial  rather  than 
"organic."  While  the  nineteenth-century  philosopher  wanted 
fusions  made,  he  wanted  them  to  seem  to  unfold  and  grow,  not 

^^  T.  S.  Eliot,  "The  Metaphysical  Poets"  (1921)  and  in  Selected  Essays. 
^^  Cleanth  Brooks,  Modern  Poetry  and  the  Tradition. 
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to  be  speculated  upon  and  verbally  forced  by  the  creative  power 
of  the  poet.  The  poet  v^ould  do  better  to  report  actual  fusions 
and  especially  his  ow^n  feelings  of  unity,  than  to  create  unity  out 
of  figures  of  speech.  Courthope  lays  the  fresh  interest  in  Donne 
at  the  end  of  the  century  to  "the  revival  of  medieval  sentiment, 
v^^hich  has  coloured  English  taste  during  the  last  three  genera- 
tions," and  proceeds : 

Poetical  creation  implies  that  organic  conception  of  Nature,  and  that 
insight  into  universal  human  emotions,  which  make  the  classical  poets 
of  the  world— Homer  and  Dante,  and  Chaucer  and  Milton;  and  to 
this  universality  o£  thought,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  Donne  has 
no  claim.  Nor  can  he  be  reckoned  among  the  poets  who,  by  their 
sense  o£  harmony  and  proportion,  have  helped  to  carry  forward  the 
refinement  of  our  language  from  one  social  stage  to  another." 

What  w^as  there  in  the  major  language,  metrics,  structure  of 
Donne's  poetry  as  v^e  have  seen  it  which  would  lead  to  such  con- 
clusion .^^  For  Eliot,  Donne's  poetry  is  universal;  for  Courthope, 
Milton's.  Again  the  split  is  made  in  the  interpretation  of  one 
decade. 

The  main  sections  of  Courthope's  history  of  seventeenth- 
century  poetry  cover  first  the  successors  of  Spenser  (Daniel, 
Drayton,  Browne,  Da  vies.  Hall,  Marston) ;  then  the  schools  of 
"wit":  the  Theological  School  (Southwell,  Davies  of  Hereford, 
and  the  Fletchers),  Quarles,  Herbert,  Crashaw,  Vaughan),  the 
Metaphysical  School  (Donne),  the  Court  School  (Campion, 
Wotton,  Jonson,  Drummond,  John  Beaumont,  Carew,  Suck- 
ling), the  "New  Wit"  (Habington,  Waller,  Denham),  the  Cava- 
liers, Roundheads,  and  last  of  the  Wits  (Cowley  and  Butler); 
then  Milton,  the  Restoration  poets,  Dryden  and  the  satirists. 
Courthope  identifies  the  early  wit  with  the  difficulties  and  rough- 
ness of  Johnson's  phrase  discordia  concors;  the  late  wit  of  Waller, 
Denham,  Cowley,  and  perhaps  Dryden,  with  smooth  and  correct 
rationality.  He  likes  the  smoother  better,  but  he  finds  all  wit 

"  W.  J.  Courthope,  A  History  of  English  Poetry,  Vol.  II,  p.  i68. 
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poetry  local,  individualistic,  social,  idiosyncratic,  un-universal, 
limitedly  and  medievally  representative,  relatively  slight  but 
without  the  "tough  reasonableness  beneath  the  slight  lyric  grace" 
which  Eliot  found  there,''  or  without  a  pleasure  in  that  tough 
reasonableness.  Milton  seems  to  him  in  the  greater  tradition,  on 
the  side  of  the  angels  rather  than  the  gnats,  and  he  traces  the 
Miltonic  line  from  Spenser  through  the  Fletchers.  Here  is  a 
serious  intent,  a  large  scope,  a  correspondent  spread  of  imagery 
which  seems  to  Courthope  "organic"  in  its  consistency,  "uni- 
versal" in  its  attitude  and  material. 

In  thoroughly  derogating  "rhetorical"  wit  at  the  expense  of  the 
"more  simple,  sensuous  and  passionate,"  Courthope  throughout 
the  seventeenth-century  volume  of  his  History  helps  clarify  the 
distinction  between  the  kinds,  as  the  distinction  more  objectively 
seen  helps  clarify  Courthope's  typically  nineteenth-century  posi- 
tion. He  defines  clearly  a  Spenserian  tradition  and  a  Wit  tradi- 
tion, both  within  and  outside  these  then  grouping  poets  by  subject 
and  attitude:  metaphysical,  religious,  courtly,  political.  He  pre- 
fers among  these,  like  Arnold,  the  poets  who  write  from  the 
soul  rather  than  the  brain;  since  these  are  Spenserian  and  reli- 
gious rather  than  metaphysical  and  political,  sublime  and  descrip- 
tive rather  than  familiar  and  argumentative,  we  see  that  what 
soul  meant  for  Courthope  was  a  blend  of  sense  and  emotion  in 
general  nature  and  humanity,  while  what  wit  meant  was  a  forc- 
ing of  concept  and  objects  in  particular  individual  relationships. 
The  smooth,  harmonious,  lofty  is  universal ;  the  rough  dramatic 
lowly  is  particular;  and  because  the  nineteenth  century  was  more 
sympathetic  with  the  first  it  saw  more  passion  in  the  first. 

Courthope's  opposition  fits  the  objective  distinction  between 
substantive  and  predicative  kinds  in  the  1640's,  and  supports  our 
sense  of  major  modes.  But  he  does  not,  on  the  one  hand,  indicate 
the  great  unanimity  to  be  seen  in  the  period,  nor,  on  the  other, 

^  "Marvell,"  Selected  Essays,  p.  252. 
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the  sort  of  alliances  we  have  noted.  His  smaller  groupings  are 
so  strongly  by  external  connections  of  politics  and  religions  that 
he  looks  little  at  the  basis  of  form  and  usage.  He  sees  little  of  the 
connection  between  Cavalier  and  metaphysical,  between  Milton, 
Dryden,  and  "later  wits"  like  Waller,  and  little  of  the  opposition 
of  such  men  as  Vaughan  and  Crashaw,  More  and  Harvey,  within 
the  religious  field.  Maintaining  the  traditional  division  between 
metaphysical,  classical-courtly,  and  religious,  he  does  not  per- 
ceive how  closely  in  poetic  form  and  substance  the  poems  of 
many  of  each  of  these,  of  Donne,  Jonson,  Wither,  of  Cowley, 
Herrick,  Harvey,  joined.  Attitude  being  more  pertinent  to  him 
than  technique,  he  would  not  see  Jonson  close  to  Donne  or  Dry- 
den to  Milton,  because  he  would  see  poetry  as  an  embodying 
rather  than  as  a  transforming  force,  and  so  take  materials  at  face 
value.  Only  at  the  extremes  of  technique,  in  Donne  and  Milton, 
would  its  powers  be  plain,  and  its  alliances  for  good  and  evil  be 
drawn  up.  The  1640's  show  a  more  serious  and  skillful  world  of 
poetry  than  readers  were  long  able  to  allow:  unified,  yet  with  a 
double  tradition  which  Courthope's  kind  with  its  blinding  sense 
of  black  and  white  has  best  made  plain. 

Although  Samuel  Johnson  a  century  before  established  in  his 
essay  on  Cowley  much  of  the  material  of  "metaphysical"  and 
"wit"  upon  which  Courthope  built,  he  did  not  see  the  poles  of 
particularity  and  universality  as  the  nineteenth  century  saw  them. 
He  designated  the  poles  in  Cowley  and  Milton,  "of  dissimilar 
genius,  of  opposite  principles,"'"  and,  as  Pope  did,  related  Cowley 
to  Donne :  "He  as  well  as  Davenant  borrowed  his  metaphysical 
style  from  Donne";"  but  Johnson  did  not  favor  the  one  extreme 
over  the  other;  he  liked  the  middle  course,  as  in  Dryden,  as  well 
as  any.''  He  took  from  Dryden  the  appellation  "metaphysical" 
("Donne  affects  the  metaphysics  not  only  in  his  satires  but  in  his 

'^^  Samuel  Johnson.  Lives  of  the  Most  Eminent  English  Poets  (2  vols.,  New  York, 
1857),  Vol.  I,  p.  46. 
"M/^.,p.  51. 
^^  Ibid.,  p.  xxiv. 
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amorous  verses  where  Nature  only  should  reign,"  Dedication  of 
Juvenal y  1693),  and  stressed  in  the  term  not  only  Dryden's  sense 
of  forced  and  inappropriate  learnedness,  but  also  his  own  sense 
of  the  roughness  of  the  metrical  numbers.  Johnson  wrote  from  a 
strong  opinion  of  the  nature  of  reality:  representative  images, 
generalities,  emotions,  were  realest.  The  metaphysical  poets  em- 
phasized none  of  these.  They  "neither  painted  the  forms  of 
matter,  nor  represented  the  operations  of  intellect.'"'  "Their 
courtship  was  void  of  fondness,  and  their  lamentation  of  sorrow. 
Their  wish  was  only  to  say  what  they  hoped  had  never  been  said 
before."^  Thus,  they  were  not  even  good  wits,  either  in  Pope's 
verbal  sense  or  in  Johnson's  "more  noble"  conception  of  wit  as 
that  which  is  at  once  natural  and  new,  for  the  metaphysicals 
though  new  were  not  natural. 

Nor  was  the  sublime  more  within  their  reach  than  the  pathetic;  for 
they  never  attempted  that  comprehension  and  expanse  of  thought 
which  at  once  fills  the  whole  mind,  and  of  which  the  first  effect  is 
sudden  astonishment,  and  the  second  rational  admiration.  Sublimity  is 
produced  by  aggregation,  and  littleness  by  dispersion.  Great  thoughts 
are  always  general,  and  consist  in  positions  not  limited  by  exceptions, 
and  in  descriptions  not  descending  to  minuteness.^ 

Certainly  everything  the  metaphysical  poets  tried,  even  the  mild- 
est of  Cavalier  metaphysical  fashion,  ran  counter  to  this  standard. 
There  was  too  much  range  and  conflict  even  between  the  major 
terms,  and  the  secondary  terms  of  sun,  face,  flame  descended 
too  far  to  minuteness.  Yet  these  were  the  most  common;  the 
idiosyncratic  varieties  of  usage  went  infinitely  farther  into  tech- 
niques, daily  affairs,  alchemies,  for  their  resources.  These  John- 
son hated,  the  "recesses  of  learning,"  "disgusting  hyperboles," 
"violent  fictions,"  mixed  high  and  low,  the  very  juxtapositions 
which  to  Eliot  proved  a  unified  sensibility.  Furthermore,  meta- 
physical "numbers"  were  not  representative,  did  little  to  fit  or 

"'/^/W.,  p.  51. 
'' ihid.,  p.  33. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  53- 
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"represent,"  by  a  kind  of  onomatopoeia,  the  flow  of  thought,  and 
the  arguing  syntax  misled  into  particularity.  "The  fault  of 
Cowley,  and  perhaps  of  all  the  writers  of  the  metaphysical  race, 
is  that  of  pursuing  his  thoughts  to  the  last  ramifications,  by  which 
he  loses  the  grandeur  of  generality.'"^ 

See  how  well  Johnson  illustrates  the  very  difference  between 
the  poetry  of  description  and  the  poetry  of  relationship  which 
we  have  thought  to  be  fundamental.  It  is  a  good  critic  who  makes 
his  points  so  clear  that  they  fit  discrimination,  even  if  taste  is  in 
reverse,  a  century  and  a  half  later.  Taking  Dryden's  and  Milton's 
side  against  Cowley  he  writes : 

One  of  the  great  sources  of  poetical  delight  is  description,  or  the 
power  of  presenting  pictures  to  the  mind.  Cowley  gives  references  in- 
stead of  images,  and  shows  not  what  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
seen,  but  what  thoughts  the  sight  might  have  suggested.  When  Virgil 
describes  the  stone  which  Turnus  lifted  against  Aeneas,  he  fixes  the 
attention  on  its  bulk  and  weight: 

Saxum  circumspicit  ingens, 
Saxum  antiquum,  ingens,  campoquod  forte  jacebat 
Limes  agro  positus,  litem  ut  discerneret  arvis. 
Cowley  says  of  the  stone  with  which  Cain  slew  his  brother : 
I  saw  him  fling  the  stone  as  if  he  meant 
At  once  his  murther  and  his  monument.^^ 

Bulk  and  weight  versus  conceptual  relationship  is  the  very 
counterpoise  which  comes  so  alive  in  the  1640's,  which  the  critics 
of  baroque  confuse,  which  the  dogmatists  of  wit,  like  the  dogma- 
tists of  organicity,  deplore.  Johnson  is  not  any  of  these,  but  a 
champion  of  general  uniformity,  praising  Cowley  as  well  as 
blaming  him,  liking  him  at  his  light  Anacreontics,  for  "Real 
mirth  must  always  be  natural,  and  nature  is  uniform, . . .'"'  rank- 
ing him,  just  as  our  formal  study  suggests,  between  Donne  and 
Jonson  on  the  one  hand.  Waller  and  Milton  on  the  other.^^ 
Neither  extreme  suits  Johnson.  Fie  finds  much  metaphysical 

^-  Ibid.,  p.  75.  ^*  Ibid.,  pp.  70-71 . 

-"'  Ibid.,  p.  80.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  54. 
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harshness  of  rhyme  and  epithet  still  in  Milton  and  deplores  many 
of  his  vast  imaginings,  but  likes  in  Comus  "his  power  of  descrip- 
tion and  his  vigour  of  sentiment  employed  in  the  praise  and  de- 
fense of  virtue A  work  more  truly  poetical  is  rarely  found ; 

allusions,  images,  and  descriptive  epithets,  embellish  almost  every 
period  with  lavish  decoration.'""  This  is  the  good  side  of  Milton, 
and  it  is  the  side  toward  Waller  and  Crashaw  and  the  eighteenth 
century,  toward,  indeed.  Paradise  Lost;  "his  great  excellence  is 
amplitude." 

But  this  extreme,  like  Donne's,  represented  for  Johnson,  at 
least  on  the  formal  level  of  language  and  substance,  "a  half  a 
century  of  forced  thoughts,  and  rugged  metre,"  which  Dryden 
brought  his  refined  diction  to  reform.  We  have  noticed,  even  in 
Dryden's  major  words,  their  moderateness  of  abstraction,  their 
middle  path  between  the  familiar  and  the  remote.  This  is  what 
Johnson  has  to  praise. 

Words  too  familiar,  or  too  remote,  defeat  the  purpose  of  a  poet.  From 
those  sounds  which  we  hear  on  small  or  on  coarse  occasions,  we  do  not 
easily  receive  strong  impressions,  or  delightful  images ;  and  words  to 
which  we  are  nearly  strangers,  whenever  they  occur,  draw  that  atten- 
tion on  themselves  which  they  should  transmit  to  things.^ 

Here  is  one  end  of  the  age-old  nominalist-realist  seesaw  put  down 
hard  and  flat,  as  Sprat  and  others  of  Dryden's  colleagues  and  the 
eighteenth-century  poets  had  been  trying  to  put  it:  that  it  was 
not  the  language  or  the  makers  of  the  poetry  that  made  the 
poetry,  but  what  they  referred  to.  This  is  the  poetry  not  of  words, 
but  of  things. 

In  Dryden,  the  roses  have  been  plucked  from  the  bramble.  The 
concise  has  been  separated  from  the  diffuse,  the  lofty  from  the 
humble.  The  smooth  numbers  and  elegant  and  easy  diction  of 
Denham  and  Waller  have  been  defended  against  their  century 
and  given  their  place  in  the  sun.  It  took  time  for  Dryden  to  learn 

-'  Ibid.,  p.  171,  179.  "'  Ibid.,  p.  365. 
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to  give  up  the  conceit  and  the  particular,  and  to  base  his  senti- 
ments upon  a  more  uniform  nature,  and  in  the  verses  on  Claren- 
don he  first  arrived,  says  Johnson,  "at  those  penetrating  remarks 
on  human  nature,  for  v^hich  he  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly 

formed." 

Let  envy  then  those  crimes  within  you  see, 
From  which  the  happy  never  must  be  free; 
Envy  that  does  with  misery  reside, 
The  joy  and  the  revenge  of  ruin'd  pride/^ 

Here  is  the  via  media  in  the  smooth  and  general  human  v^hich 
poetry  had  long  w^orked  to  achieve.  "It  is  a  general  rule  in  poetry, 
that  all  appropriated  terms  of  art  should  be  sunk  in  general  ex- 
pressions, because  poetry  is  to  speak  a  universal  language.'"' 
Liking  the  particularities  of  argument  and  wit,  Dryden  skirted 
the  abyss  of  them  and  stayed  mainly  in  the  field  of  a  natural 
meditation.  His  universal  language,  then,  rhymed  and  reasoned 
as  it  is,  rhymes  more  fittingly  than  Milton's,  reasons  more  gen- 
erally than  Donne's,  and  thus  achieves  a  universality  not  that  of 
Courthope's  Miltonic  sublime,  not  that  of  Eliot's  unified  sensi- 
bility, but  that  of  Johnson's  uniform  nature. 

As  the  twentieth  century  likes  a  unity  of  thought  and  sensation, 
and  the  nineteenth  a  unity  of  emotion,  and  the  eighteenth  a  unity 
of  exterior  nature,  the  seventeenth  century  itself  took  a  critical 
position  in  regard  to  unity,  when  in  1650,  just  at  the  end  of  the 
decade  and  reflecting  critically  back  upon  it,  Davenant  and 
Hobbes  took  the  occasion  of  Gondibert  to  expound  the  function 
of  the  Heroic  Poem.  Theirs  was  a  unity  of  genre,  of  psychological 
aim  and  effect  corresponding  to  compartments  of  aim  and  effect 
in  nature.  It  looked  back  to  the  classificatory  methods  which  the 
Elizabethans  accepted  as  technical  guides,  and  forward  to  Dr. 
Johnson's  norms  in  nature.  The  shift  is  to  be  seen  even  between 
Davenant  and  Hobbes,  for  Davenant  lays  the  basis  for  his  Heroic 

^^  Ibid.,  p.  373.  -"•  Ibid.,  p.  376. 
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usages  by  a  brief  survey  of  the  great  heroic  poems  of  tradition, 
ending  with  Spenser,  while  Hobbes  in  reply  strengthens  the  basis 
by  reference  to  natural  and  social  analogies,  paralleling  the  He- 
roic to  Celestial  and  Court  subjects,  as  the  Pastoral  to  Terrestrial 
and  Country.  The  interest  of  both  writers  is  so  much  more  in  He- 
roic than  in  Pastoral  that  the  general  problem  of  unity  within 
genres,  with  its  standard  of  "appropriateness,"  becomes  over- 
shadowed by  the  details  of  appropriateness  within  the  one  genre, 
which  seems  so  much  the  "highest"  and  "noblest"  (note  Waller's 
and  Milton's  poetic  value  epithets)  that  it  tends  to  spread  as  wide 
as  the  Nature  which  is  to  be  Johnson's  basis.  Thus  Davenant 
looks  back  with  a  sort  of  scorn  on  "lower"  forms  of  epigram  and 
lyric  in  his  time,  writes  against  the  inclusion  of  low  or  evil  ma- 
terials or  the  preoccupation  with  death  and  negatives,  explaining 
that  "the  distempers  of  Love  and  Ambition  are  the  only  Char- 
acters I  design'd  to  expose  as  objects  of  terrour.'""  He  accepts 
"wit"  not  as  a  sense  of  "bitter  moralls,"  or  of  wonders  or  conceits, 
but  as  the  power  of  universal  survey,''  and  deems  the  force  of 
leadership  in  poetry  always  constructive,  positive,  uplifting, 
rather  than  dramatic  or  disturbing. 

For  Nature  performs  all  things  by  correspondent  aids  and  harmony. 
And  'tis  injurious  not  to  think  Poets  the  most  useful  Moralists,  for  as 
Poesy  is  adorn'd  and  sublim'd  by  Musick,  which  makes  it  more  pleas- 
ant and  acceptable,  so  Morality  is  sweetned  and  made  more  amiable 
by  Poesy ."^ 

It  looks  here  as  if,  even  in  the  decade  when  it  still  most  flourished, 
the  gnat  were  losing  critically  to  the  angel.  Davenant  has  not 
even  had  time  to  reform  his  prose  style  to  fit;  he  writes  in  the 
rough,  reasoned,  and  minutely  illustrative  prose  characteristic  of 
metaphysical  wit,  but  his  argument  moves  toward  the  smoother 
elevations  of  Dryden  and  of  Johnson. 

^^  Preface  to  Gondibert.  Critical  Essays  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  ed.  J.  E.  Spingarn, 
Vol.  II,  p.  16. 

^^  Ibid.,  pp.  20-22.  ''^  Ibid.,  p.  49. 
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Hobbes  supports  his  friend's  tendencies  toward  elegance,  and 
in  smoother  prose.  He  too  condemns  vulgar  material  and  "Illus- 
tration of  any  thing  from  such  Metaphors  or  Comparisons  as 
cannot  come  into  mens  thoughts  but  by  mean  conversation  and 
experience  of  humble  or  evil  Arts,  w^hich  the  Person  of  an  Epique 
Poem  cannot  be  thought  acquainted  v^ith."^^  He  thinks  poetry 
needs  no  wonders  either,  no  flying  horses  or  iron  men,  but  rather 
the  painting  and  resemblance  of  Truth,  truth,  that  is,  in  nature 
and  men's  manners,  and  no  dark  truths  or  riddles  in  language, 
but  as  many  words  as  needed  and  many  distinct  images  to  set 
forth  the  facts. 

As  the  description  of  Great  Men  and  Great  Actions  is  the  constant 
of  a  Poet,  so  the  descriptions  of  worthy  circumstances  are  necessary 
accessions  to  a  Poem,  and  being  well  performed  are  the  Jewels  and 
most  precious  ornaments  of  Poesy .^ 

Hobbes  later  lists  among  the  virtues  of  a  Heroic  Poem  elevation, 
description,  and  amplitude  of  subject.^ 

The  very  qualities  which  appear  to  be  objectively  discernible 
in  a  third  of  the  poets  of  the  1640's  are  those  which  Hobbes  and 
Davenant  praise  in  1650:  the  smoothed,  corresponding,  and  ex- 
panding meter,  the  descriptive  structure,  the  words  of  sense  im- 
pression and  of  praise.  The  rest  of  the  poetry,  even  their  friend 
Cowley's  Mistress,  with  its  accents  of  conversation,  structures  of 
debate,  homely,  technical,  and  far-fetched  references,  is  not  so 
favored.  Therefore,  the  term  "wit,"  which  they  still  favor,  they 
redefine,  shifting  it  from  the  area  of  Donne  to  their  own  and, 
like  Dryden,  who  substitutes  "metaphysical"  for  Donne,  identify- 
ing it  with  scope  and  suitability.  The  steps  of  change  in  terms 
are  mixed  between  changes  in  facts  and  changes  in  values,  and 
both  "wit"  and  "metaphysical"  as  they  grew  more  and  more 
loaded  with  value,  the  first  in  the  eighteenth,  the  second  in  the 

^^  The  Answer  of  Mr.  Hobbes.  Ibid.,  p.  64. 

I'  Ibid.,  p.  62. 

^°  The  Virtues  of  an  Heroic  Poem  (1675).  Ibid. 
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twentieth  century,  covered  altering  sets  of  qualities  within  the 
poetry  they  applied  to. 

The  fact  remains,  and  is  pertinent  to  our  study,  that  each  ap- 
proach of  criticism  has  been  both  discerning  and  partial,  seeing 
the  details  of  poetry  in  1640's  but  by  specifically  stated  standards 
ignoring  some  of  them.  All  help  interpret  the  characteristics  of 
the  era,  but  none  helps  interpret  all  of  them.  Each  is  thorough 
in  its  own  terms.  Davenant  meticulously  eliminates  the  qualities 
of  predicative  poetry  in  the  1640's,  and  sponsors  what  we  have 
called  epithetical,  at  least  for  his  favored  heroic  form.  Johnson, 
from  the  vantage  point  of  a  longer  view  and  a  fuller  thought, 
analytically  describes  both  types  of  poetizing  in  their  Miltonic 
and  Donnic  extremes,  and  chooses  to  value  the  moderated  form 
of  the  epithetical  in  Dryden,  who  himself  was  sympathetic  in 
both  directions.  Courthope,  having  distinguished  in  full  his- 
torical detail  between  Spenserian  poetry  and  Wit  poetry,  both  as 
local  and  limited  in  "schools,"  draws  out  and  favors  the  separate 
magnitude  of  Milton.  Eliot  and  his  colleagues,  in  reaction  against 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  accumulating  critical  build-up  of 
Dryden,  Milton,  and  the  epithetical  kind,  remind  us  that  most 
of  the  good  functioning  poetry  of  mid-seventeenth  century  was 
actually  an  opposite  "metaphysical"  kind,  the  better  for  being  so, 
and  the  better  for  us  to  inherit. 

On  whichever  side  the  valuation  has  fallen,  an  idea  of  two 
main  types  in  the  formal  sense  has  been  maintained.  But  varia- 
tions in  valuation  have  made  for  variations  in  classification, 
especially  in  the  middle  range,  where  formal  distinctions  are 
most  easily  mixed  with  social  or  biographical  or  other  distinc- 
tions. So,  while  in  the  early  seventeenth  century  Spenser,  Jonson, 
and  Donne  were  seen  as  three  different  kinds,  the  first  represent- 
ing "melodic,  clarte,  abondance,"  the  second  "reasonableness, 
simplicity,  directness,"  the  third  "harshness,  subtlety,  intensity,"^ 

^  Robert  Lathrop  Sharp,  From  Donne  to  Dryden  (Univ.  of  North  Carolina  Press, 
1940),  p.  3. 
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by  the  eighteenth  century  the  last  two  kinds  were  merged  as 
"low,"  and  even  the  reasonable  directness  of  Jonson  was  too  fa- 
miliar and  obscure  by  a  standard  which  had  elaborated  harmony 
and  abundance.  Now,  in  a  century  which  has  elaborated  subtlety 
and  intensity,  the  simplicity  of  Jonson  is  blended  the  other  way, 
with  the  Elizabethan  clarity  of  Spenser.  So  terms  of  classification 
change  ground  to  fit  critical  attitude,  and  Jonson  and  Dryden 
are  sometimes  seen  close  as  "metaphysical"  or  "reasonable,"  some- 
times apart  as  "Elizabethan"  versus  "Augustan,"  while  Milton 
is  sometimes  metaphysical,  sometimes  Spenserian,  sometimes 
"baroque,"  Crashaw  and  Marvell  waver,  and  Cowley  is  every- 
where seen  on  both  sides.'' 

Hence  the  value,  at  least  to  literary  history,  if  not  to  criticism, 
of  provisionally  strict  temporal  and  formal  limitations,  which 
function  somewhat  apart  from  contemporary  values.  Of  course, 
the  interest  in  formal  analysis,  the  desire  to  "state  material  parts 
in  formal  collocation,"''  is  itself  a  limitation  of  our  own  time, 
but  its  bias  does  lead  in  the  direction  of  relatively  objective  as 
well  as  subjective  knowledges,  and  of  arts  as  well  as  sciences.  It 
leads,  that  is,  to  some  bases  of  general  agreement,  and  to  some 
bases  for  the  poetry  of  the  1640's  more  specific  than  the  sense  of  a 
metaphysical,  or  a  metaphysical  and  Miltonic,  type.  Much  of  the 
study  of  formal  collocations,  the  relations  in  poetry  between  the 
sound,  reference,  and  syntax  components  of  its  medium,  bears 
out,  as  one  should  hope  and  suppose,  the  intuitions  of  poetry's 
readers  and  critics  in  all  times,  and  indeed  illuminates,  amid  the 

'^''  Note,  for  example,  the  reasoned  or  assumed  classifications  of  Austin  Warren's 
Richard  Crashaw,  pp.  65,  74;  Ruth  Wallerstein's  Richard  Crashaw,  p.  136;  Pope's  Anec- 
dotes; Observations,  and  Characters  of  Boo\s  and  Men,  by  Joseph  Spence,  ed.  S.  W. 
Singer  (2d  ed.,  London,  1858),  pp.  6,  16  fl.,  102,  109,  etc.;  Rosamund  Tuve's  "Imagery 
and  Logic:  Ramus  and  Metaphysical  Poetics,"  Journal  of  the  History  of  Ideas,  Vol.  Ill, 
No.  4  (October,  1942);  Theodore  Spencer's  "Antaeus,  or  Poetic  Language  and  the 
Actual  World,"  ELH:  A  Journal  of  English  Literary  History,  Vol.  X,  No.  3  (September, 
1943);  F.  W.  Bateson's  English  Poetry  and  the  English  Language;  Leah  Jonas'  The 
Divine  Science,  p.  xi;  John  W.  Good's  Studies  in  the  Milton  Tradition;  and  earlier  refer- 
ences. 

•'*^  Elder  Olson,  "Recent  Literary  Criticism,"  Modern  Philology,  Vol.  XL,  No.  3  (Febru- 
ary, 1943);  and  see  "Two  Essays  in  Practical  Criticism,"  University  Review,  Vol.  VIII, 
No.  3  (Spring,  1942). 
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variety  of  terms  and  attitudes,  the  bond  of  understanding  be- 
tween readers  in  all  times.  But  further,  such  study,  by  its  ana- 
lytical limitations,  shows  much  diversity  and  accord  and  much 
general  pattern  which  the  self-selecting  critic  is  not  apt  to  notice, 
or  to  care  about. 

In  relation  to  critical  discussion  of  the  seventeenth  century's 
poetry,  for  example,  I  think  this  study  of  the  media  in  the  mere 
1640's  makes  newly  evident  certain  very  specific  and  certain  very 
general  matters  for  critical  consideration.  First  of  all,  and  most 
centrally  to  traditional  discussion,  it  specifies  the  technical  nature 
on  a  general  level  of  the  two  types  of  poetic  work  within  the 
decade,  and  suggests  a  parallel  distinction  in  prose.  It  notes  that 
on  the  general  level  of  selected  media  in  major  use  one  type  em- 
phasizes the  vocabulary  of  concept  and  relation,  the  other  of 
sense  and  scene ;  one  the  accent  of  voice  in  conversation  or  song, 
the  other  the  smoothed  and  extended  syllables  of  recitatif  or 
descriptive  oratory;  one  the  structure  of  reasoning  argument,  the 
other  of  display.  Basic  to  these  is  the  proportioning  of  substantives 
and  predicates  in  the  language:  the  difference  between  a  large 
and  a  small  number  of  substantial  terms, which  makes,  since  pred- 
ication remains  relatively  constant,  for  a  proportionate  differ- 
ence in  the  power  of  the  predicate,  and  thence  for  the  difference 
between  clausal  and  phrasal  sentence  pattern,  between  punctu- 
ated and  flowing  sound.  Arranged  upon  this  basis,  the  poetries  of 
the  1640's  indicate  not  only  a  natural  extension  from  one  pole  to 
the  other  which  is  the  result  of  any  linear  arrangement,  but  also 
a  grouping  at  each  pole,  twice  as  strong  at  the  predicative,  and 
without  much  middle  compromise,  an  alignment  which  suggests 
the  presence  of  two  kinds  of  poetic  sentence-making  and  two 
resultant  poetries. 

The  fact  that  no  matter  external  to  poetic  form  seems  to  parallel 
this  grouping,  neither  age,  fame,  religion,  political  allegiance, 
friendship,  nor  education  (except  perhaps,  if  it  could  be  thor- 
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oughly  discovered,  childhood  reading),  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  usages  of  meters,  stanzas,  structures,  and  major  vocabu- 
laries do  run  somev^hat  parallel,  suggests  that  materials  from  the 
poetry  itself  are  the  best  clues  to  its  consistencies,  and  that,  spe- 
cifically, much  as  Donne  and  Jonson,  or  Milton  and  Dryden, 
are  unlike,  they  share  a  basic  poetic  formula,  as  Donne  and  Cra- 
shav^,  Covv^ley  and  Waller,  Jonson  and  Dryden,  differ  in  theirs. 
The  sense  of  language  underlies  the  sense  of  poetry,  and  under- 
lies our  feeling  of  its  varieties. 

Again,  the  fact  that  the  extremes  of  type  are  shared  by  strongly 
inventive  and  strongly  imitative  poets  suggests  that  major  indi- 
viduality of  contribution  scarcely  depends  one  w^ay  or  the  other 
upon  the  uses  of  tradition.  Crashaw,  Milton,  Waller,  made  very 
different  individualities  out  of  the  notes  of  Spenser.  Donne  and 
Jonson  stood  side  by  side  against  Spenser,  yet  minutely  disagreed. 
The  men  at  the  center  of  the  respective  types,  on  the  other  hand, 
men  like  Cowley  and  Quarles,  shared  not  only  With  their  groups 
but  w^ith  each  other,  because  they  v^ere  most  content  with  cur- 
rency as  it  appeared  and  had  least  special,  whether  of  individ- 
uality or  tradition,  to  add.  Average  in  one  sort  of  usage  tended 
to  be  average  in  another,  so  that  vocabulary,  metrics,  structure, 
attitude,  title,  tone,  all  in  a  poet  like  Carew  could  be  typical  yet 
his.  The  same  habit  of  language  could  serve  radical  and  con- 
formist alike,  so  strong  was  its  forming  power.  So  strong  were 
two  major  patterns  of  habit  in  the  1640's. 

Secondly,  and  apart  from  type,  formal  study  helps  define  the 
special  characteristics  of  individual  poets.  Vaughan,  for  example, 
uses  consistently  the  shortest  of  lines,  stressing  the  brevity  and  in- 
tensity of  his  lyrical  cry,  yet  seldom  abandoning  the  structural 
formula  of  reasoning.  His  words  are  most  singular  for  his  time, 
and  most  often  repeated,  as  Donne's  are,  so  that  favorites  like 
light  and  cloud  are  used  twenty  or  more  times  apiece,  and  sun 
and  star,  thought,  year  and  hour,  in  frequency  intensify  the 
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metaphysical  cosmos  of  concept,  as  darl{  and  weep  stress  its  nega- 
tives. At  the  same  time  that  Vaughan  shares  in  his  decade's 
usages,  he  lifts  and  aerates  many  of  them  with  his  personal  and 
succinct  poetizing  of  a  lyrically  symbolical  light  and  shadow. 
To  Crashaw,  Ruth  Wallerstein  attributes  just  this  preoccupation 
with  dark  and  light,  saying  that  "the  image  of  man  as  dust,  as 
the  dark  son  of  dust  and  sorrow,"  is  common  to  Crashaw,  and 
that  no  image  is  more  frequently  repeated  than  those  of  contrast- 
ing day  and  night,  darkness  and  light.'""  Though  it  is  a  question 
what  many  modern  writers  on  poetry  mean  by  "image,"  since 
many,  like  Milton  Rugoff  on  Donne  and  Caroline  Spurgeon  on 
Shakespeare,  and  perhaps  Miss  Wallerstein  here,  treat  it  as  "fig- 
ure," rather  than  as  sense  reference,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  suggest, 
by  either  meaning,  even  if  I  have  not  tabulated  "figures,"  that 
not  light  and  dark  but  rather  weeping  is  most  central  and 
abundant  for  Crashaw.  Seeing,  making,  speaking,  lying,  weep- 
ing are  major  verbs  for  him,  heaven,  death,  eye,  and  tear  the 
major  nouns,  and  jair,  great,  good,  sweet,  bright,  new,  the  major 
adjectives.  At  least,  one  must  recognize  by  either  count  that 
Crashaw's  poetic  spirit,  like  that  of  his  era  but  literally  doubly 
so,  is  in  his  eye.  It  would  be  surprising,  then,  if  sweet  and  delicious 
were  his  favorite  adjectives,  as  Austin  Warren  says  they  are.'" 
Sweet  is  "favorite"  for  only  Herrick,  Cleveland,  and  Milton 
among  the  poets  of  the  decade ;  for  Crashaw  great  and  jair  were 
much  more  pleasant. 

Another  sort  of  individuality  is  to  be  seen  in  Cleveland.  He 
did  not,  in  Vaughan's  and  Crashaw's  fashion,  differ  by  inten- 
sifying the  standard  interests  of  his  time,  but  rather  worked  in 
them  obliquely,  so  that  "Clevelandizing"  came  to  mean  the 
twisting  of  meanings.*^  He  among  all  the  poets  used  fewest,  only 

^^  Ruth  Wallerstein.  Richard  Crashaw:  A  Study  in  Style  and  Poetic  Development; 
Univ.  of  Wisconsin  Studies  in  Language  and  Literature,  No.  37  (Madison,  1935),  p.  50. 
*°  Austin  Warren,  Richard  Crashaw:  A  Study  in  Baroque  Sensibility,  p.  172. 
*^  Poems  of  John  Cleveland,  ed.  J.  M.  Berdan  (Yale  Univ.  Press,  191 1),  p.  54. 
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half,  of  the  shared  major  terms,  quite  ignoring  fairness  and  great- 
ness, the  human  heart,  the  heavenly  God,  the  earthly  day  and 
time,  even  the  commonest  actions,  and  concentrating  upon  a 
multiplicity  of  bodily  terms  more  played  upon  than  stressed.  As 
Royalist  Judge  Advocate  in  Nev^^ark  in  1645,  he  did  not  partici- 
pate in  the  poetic  exiles  of  Royalists,  and  maintained  his  ov^n 
circle  of  admirers,  by  1668  having  been  published  ten  times  as 
often  as  the  popular  Waller/^  Thomas  Fuller  called  him  "A  Gen- 
eral Artist,  Pure  Latinist,  Exquisite  Orator,  and  (v^hich  v^as  his 
Master-Piece)  Eminent  Poet.  His  epithets  v^ere  pregnant  v^ith 
Metaphors,  carrying  in  them  a  difficult  plainness,  difficult  at  the 
hearing,  plain  at  the  considering  thereof.  His  lofty  Fancy  may 
seem  to  stride  from  the  top  of  one  Mountain  to  the  top  of  an- 
other, so  making  itself  a  constant  Level  and  Champion  of  con- 
tinued Elevations.'"'  In  such  a  characterization  v^e  see  nothing 
to  set  Cleveland  apart  from  his  colleagues  of  the  "Masculine 
Stile,"  yet  apart  he  was,  not  in  his  practice  v^hich  is  here  de- 
scribed, but  in  the  variety  and  obliquity  of  his  materials,  as  a 
formal  study  perceives  them.  The  masculine  style  v^as  Donne's 
and  Jonson's,  w^hich  they  defended  against  the  Spenserians,  the 
masculine  wit  against  the  feminine  eye;**  and  though  Cleveland 
has  been  connected  with  Marinism,  the  rich  repetition  and  excess 
of  Marino  did  not  affect  him  as  it  did  Crashaw;  he  was  and  re- 
mained a  predicative  poet  because  the  elaboration  of  concept 
meant  more  to  him  than  the  elaboration  of  sense.  Nevertheless, 
in  the  multiplicities  of  his  vocabulary  and  his  lack  of  heavenly 
stress  he  was  apart  from  both  schools. 

Other  characteristics  we  have  seen,  the  freed  rhyme  and  line 
pattern  of  Milton,  the  Spenserian  stanza  and  style  of  More,  the 
strongly  pastoral  vocabulary  of  Quarks'  special  piece  in  combi- 
nation with  the  strongly  standard  vocabulary  of  his  average 

*^  Ibid.,  ^.  55- 
'^  Ibid.,  p.  49- 
**  Sharp,  op.  cit.,  pp.  4-5,  11,  57. 
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usage,  the  mild  and  level  abstractness  of  Dryden  in  such  terms 
as  mortal,  age,  grace,  virtue,  which  Theodore  Spencer  calls 
Dryden's  best  kind,  less  commonly  represented  by  such  terms 
as  candidate  and  deviate f  the  "masculine"  rigors  of  Sandys  and 
Wither  in  their  denunciatory  passages;  the  stylistic  split  in  Den- 
ham  between  Cooper  s  Hill  and  his  other  poems,  and  his  "no- 
bility" shared  with  Waller;  the  verve  of  Shirley  and  Lovelace  in 
their  mixture  of  quality  and  feeling;  the  flowers  and  kisses  and 
pointed  brevities  of  Herrick;  the  self-conscious  artistry  of  Cow- 
ley; the  negatives  of  Donne:  all  these  characteristics  and  others 
are  definable  as  individualistic,  and  perceivable  as  representa- 
tively idiosyncratic,  when  they  are  seen  in  the  context  of  their 
era's  practice. 

Thirdly,  and  at  the  pole  opposite  idiosyncrasy,  study  of  the 
formal  relations  of  major  poetic  materials  discovers  the  degree 
of  unanimity  in  the  poetry  of  the  time.  It  shows,  as  little  other 
study  tends  to,  how  closely  contemporary  poets  work  together, 
whether  consciously  or  no;  how  closely  contemporaries  feel  and 
analogize  and  sound  and  argue  in  common;  how  limited  are  a 
poet's  choices  by  the  choices  of  his  times  and  how  directly  he 
himself  participates  in  those  choices  and  helps  establish  them. 
Fifty  words,  a  couple  of  metrical  forms,  a  pattern  of  address, 
provide  the  common  large  defining  center  of  the  poetry  of  the 
1640's,  maintaining  the  majority  of  uses  in  almost  every  poet,  and 
pervading  in  at  least  minor  degree  the  poetry  of  every  one.  Milton 
turned  from  couplets  more  than  most,  and  Cleveland  from 
heavenly  terms,  and  Vaughan  from  long  lines  and  phrases,  and 
all  sometimes  from  invocation,  yet  address  and  invocation,  octo- 
syllabic and  decasyllabic  couplets,  and  the  terms  of  heaven  and 
earth  were  just  what  even  they  shared  with  their  contemporaries, 
many  of  whom  employed  mainly  these  basic  norms.  It  is  sur- 
prising, I  think,  to  readers  of  an  era  in  which  the  idea  of  "expres- 

^  Theodore  Spencer,  op.  cit. 
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siveness"  has  had  some  power,  and  in  which  the  closest  criticism 
has  been  most  concerned  with  individual  rather  than  shared 
characteristics,  to  observe  how  much  of  self-expression  is  common 
expression,  how  much  of  poetic  sound  and  sense  is  drawn  in  for 
nourishment  like  the  air  we  breathe.  It  is  surprising  to  find  over 
and  over  in  the  intricate  stanzaic  structures  and  arguments  of 
the  1640's  the  simple  basic  couplet  rhyme  without  any  internal 
sound  patterning,  and  the  recurrent  vocative,  and  the  unanimous 
verbs.  It  is  surprising  to  think  that  of  twenty  poets'  twenty  or 
thirty  words  used  most  apiece,  twenty-five  are  shared  by  ten  or 
more  poets,  fifty  by  ^\t  or  more,  and  only  another  seventy-five, 
or  half  of  all,  used  individualistically,  and  then  within  the  com- 
mon limited  realm  of  usage.  If  every  poet  used  a  different  major 
list,  there  would  be  five  or  six  hundred  major  terms  to  deal  with. 
If  every  poet  used  the  same  list,  there  would  be  twenty  or  thirty. 
The  actual  total  of  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  major  terms  for  the 
1640's  is  nearer  to  agreement  than  to  disagreement  by  about  70 
per  cent. 

Consider  the  degree  of  diversity  and  agreement  in  the  lives  of 
these  poets.  All  but  the  three  who  died  in  the  1630's  shared  in  the 
1640's  the  Revolution  and  all  it  stood  for  in  social,  political,  and 
religious  loyalties.  The  keynote  of  the  age  is  said  to  be  revolt 
against  authority,  by  science,  by  sects,  by  the  middle  classes.*^  The 
Bishops  were  too  earthly  in  behavior,  the  Crown  too  divine;  the 
Parliament  took  to  power  and  then  to  war.  Puritan  prescriptions 
being  so  grim,  most  of  the  sympathies  were  with  Charles,  in  his 
sorties,  and  at  his  beheading  in  1649.  Royalists,  which  most  of 
the  poets  were,  were  loyal  to  king,  to  church,  and  to  the  land. 
Sandys,  Herrick,  Harvey,  Quarles,  in  their  forties,  lived  quietly, 
or  died,  amid  the  conflict.  Shirley  fought  for  the  king,  after  an 
era  of  dramatic  success;  Wither,  scorned  as  a  rabble-rouser, 
hymn  maker,  and  reformed  love  poet,  seized  Farnham  Castle 

"  Godfrey  Davies,  The  Early  Stuarts  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1937),  Introd. 
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from  Denham  for  Parliament  in  1642,  and  was  an  active  par- 
ticipant in  the  war.  Little  community  in  this  older  generation, 
either  of  friendship  or  belief,  justified  the  description  by  Spencer: 
"The  poets  of  the  seventeenth  century  lived,  as  we  have  lived,  in 
a  difficult  and  transitional  age;  they  were  aware,  as  we  have  been 
aware,  of  conflicts  that  more  ordinary  periods  ignore,  but  they 
had  a  community  of  reference,  a  generally  accepted  sense  of 
values  which  we  lack,  and  their  conflicts  were  within  definite 
limits  as  ours  are  not."*' 

The  younger  generation  had  more  of  this  reference  in  com- 
mon, for  though  Suckling  early  died  a  suicide  in  exile  and  Cleve- 
land held  position  outside  London,  many  of  the  rest,  driven  by 
the  Puritans  from  Cambridge,  were  friends  at  the  Queen's  exiled 
court  in  Paris.  Waller  and  Cowley  and  Denham,  at  least,  were 
there  in  the  1640's,  Crashaw  came  briefly  as  an  old  Cambridge 
friend,  Lovelace  was  there  abroad  on  the  king's  business.  Those 
who  stayed  at  home,  and  not  in  jail,  had  various  reasons: 
Vaughan  his  youth.  More  his  meditation,  Milton  his  learned 
political  campaign.  The  battles,  with  a  total  of  20,000  or  so  ahorse 
and  afoot  on  either  side,  and  mostly  in  small  forays  and  sieges, 
charged  back  and  forth  across  the  country,  with  a  scope  which 
now  seems  petty,  but  with  a  brutality  now  recognizable.  Those 
at  home  and  abroad,  in  retirement,  on  horseback,  in  prison,  or 
disguise,  shared  indeed  a  situation  which  affected  all,  but  no  evi- 
dent notion  of  its  solution.  All  were  apart  by  birth  or  choice  from 
the  "merchant  class"  for  whom  the  fighting  was  done,  and  the 
topical  preoccupations  of  most  were  far  from  the  centers  of 
activity,  in  heavenly  dialogues,  in  ladies  who  did  not  exist,  in 
pastures  greener  than  England  possessed.  Perhaps  Herrick  and 
Donne  spoke  most  directly  from  the  world  they  inhabited,  yet 
each  shared  strongly  the  materials  of  all.  I  see  little  in  the  lives 
of  poets  in  the  1640's  which  would  make  directly  for  unity  of 

*^  Spencer  and  Van  Doren,  op.  cit.,  p.  i6. 
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method  and  material;  the  best  friends  and  associates  differed  as 
widely  as  any;  the  unity  came  through  existing  unities  of  lan- 
guage and  of  poetry. 

Homogeneity  of  poetic  medium  spread  wide  enough  to  en- 
close the  types  and  individualisms  of  the  1640's,  yet  never  so 
deeply  as  to  obscure  them.  Poets  who  seem  as  unlike  as  any  in 
our  history  yet  shared  closely  a  substance  and  syntax  of  speech. 
This  socially  expressive  force  of  poetic  language  and,  as  we  have 
seen  by  some  analogies,  of  prose  language  also,  must  underlie 
and  interpret  daily  activities,  social  structures,  philosophical  and 
religious  beliefs,  literary  models,  and  critical  theories,  since 
through  major  usage  it  provides  a  common  pattern  for  all  of 
them.  Whether  this  pattern  was  more  unified  in  the  1640's  than 
now,  as  the  school  of  Eliot  has  suggested,  is  a  question  to  be 
answered  by  comparative  analysis.  The  study  of  Major  Adjec- 
tives has  indicated,  at  least  in  slightly  representative  fashion,  that 
we  too  have  our  linguistic  and  poetic  homogeneity,  material  and 
qualitative.  Perhaps,  also,  all  poetry  through  all  times  provides  a 
continuity  and  limitation  of  expression  stronger  than  we  realize. 
At  any  rate  the  major  language  and  thence  the  major  poetic 
language  of  the  1640's  speaks,  through  its  literally  and  figura- 
tively double  heavenly,  earthly,  temporal,  conceptual,  and  scenic 
reference,  and  through  its  rational,  descriptive,  and  petitional 
structures,  for  a  world  conscious  of  a  double  life,  half  mutable  in 
time  and  death,  half  divine  in  love  and  the  nobility  of  aspiration, 
half  physical  in  the  presences  of  bodies  and  familiar  objects, 
wholly  directed  to  authority,  inner  or  outer,  or  both.  No  man 
within  such  a  context  would  formulate  it  fully.  Milton  would 
pamphletize  the  right  of  kings;  Descartes  would  emphasize  the 
psychological  powers  of  sight;  Van  Dyck  and  Overbury  would 
consider  the  ins  and  outs  of  portraiture;  the  exiled  dramatists 
would  be  won  over  to  scenes  and  machines;  Neoplatonists,  astrol- 
ogers, witchburners  at  their  various  stages  of  complexity,  would 
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note  the  occult  forces  in  common  objects,  while  Harvey  and 
Hobbes  would  analyze  the  less  commonly  known  circulation  of 
blood  and  sense.  But  no  one  man  could  see  or  report  the  multi- 
plicity whole.  Closest  could  come  the  poets,  who  would  accept 
the  great  spread  of  language  which  contained  and  ordered  all 
this  thought,  who  would  deal  with  it  as  worthy  matter  to  be  set 
to  the  voice's  formal  measures,  and  who  would,  by  their  closely 
agreed  devices  of  enrichment  and  order,  arrive  at  pieces  new  and 
different  but  expressive,  representative,  communicative  of  the 
whole. 

The  poet  as  artist  is,  by  the  common  nature  of  his  medium, 
poet  as  citizen.  His  free  choice  of  poetic  form,  material,  value,  is 
by  more  than  half  an  agreed  choice,  his  individual  poetry  a 
typical  and  social  poetry.  In  poetry's  vocabulary,  even  in  its 
whole  language  of  sound  and  structure,  its  life  and  time  make 
sense  together.  To  reach  some  conclusions  about  the  poetry  of  the 
1640's  may  be  to  surmise,  therefore,  some  conclusions  about 
poetry  as  a  whole.  A  majority  concurrence  in  primary  vocabu- 
lary, sound  pattern,  statement,  with  one  intenser  minority  con- 
currence apparently  allied  to  past  and  to  future,  and  with 
thoroughgoing  individual  idiosyncrasy  or  innovation,  suggests 
that  time  provides  a  bond  for  poets  and  type  a  continuity,  and 
both  a  basis  for  invention.  Poetry  like  society  quickly  varies, 
slowly  classifies  and  alters,  vastly  shares  and  conserves.  Within 
its  prime  vocabulary,  nouns,  subjects,  contents  are  the  variables, 
adjectives  the  typical  modifying  forces,  verbs  of  human  activity 
the  constants.  In  reference  and  in  relation,  in  context  and  pro- 
portion, within  the  formalizing  of  poetic  measure,  these  terms 
combine  in  individual  accents,  persistent  styles,  consensus.  They 
are  the  means  of  thought  and  the  medium  of  poetry.  What  values 
they  bear  as  thought,  poetry  as  art  accepts  and  celebrates. 
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